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CHAPTER I. 

"CLAMAVI AD TE." 

f ADY GWEN and her daughter, 
pursuant to that arrangement 
you wot of, had gone down 
from Brighton to Mallalieu that February, 
and had stayed the week de rigueur there. 
And there and then it became an under-- 
stood thing that Miss Cassilis was to be 
Lady Edward. 

The reception the future Lady Edward 
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got from the family was perhaps as gracious 
as could be expected. 

Lord Ted's sisters, the Lady Jacqueline, 
and the Lady Yolande, were unmarried 
still, you see, and already pretty well 
stricken in years. And to Fulke, Marquis 
of Malpas, their elder brother, this matri- 
monial move of Ted's was objectionable 
on more practical grounds. 

Lord Ted was his mother's favourite 
<:hild. If he outlived his maternal parent 
the Duchess's money was quite safe to go to 
him. But Fulke the Marquis, a practical 
man, and a cool shrewd calculator, had 
always decided that Ted never would out- 
live the Duchess. Ted's Indian career, 
Ted's style of life at home, Ted's peculiar 
weakness, and that sunstroke, as they 
called it ; — all this had taken a deal too 
much out of Ted, the Marquis thought 
All this would have destroyed a naturally 
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good constitution ; and Ted's was a natu- 
rally bad one. Poor Ted, in short, was 
bound to drop early. In which case the 
Duchess's money would eventually revert 
to him, Fulke the Marquis, and lighten 
those burdens which Fulke the Duke had 
prepared for the shoulders of the heir he 
didn't love. 

That Ted would ever disappoint this 
calculation and marry, it had not entered 
into the mind of his elder to conceive. 

" What do I think of it ?" he said, when 
he had been told what had happened at 
Brighton ; " I think it's what you good 
people call, tempting Providence, Jack." 

The Lady Jacqueline didn't quite see 
this. She was one of the good people re- 
ferred to, no doubt ; but she would have 
been quite ready to tempt Providence her- 
self in this fashion if she had ever had a 
chance once in the last twenty years or so. 

I — 2 
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" We think poor Ted might have done 
much better," observed the Lady Yolande. 

" If he'd let it alone, he might," her 
brother returned ; " as it is, he may do 
much worse, you know." 

" How ?" they asked. 

" Suppose there's a son, eh ?" 

But these ancient virginities didn't seem 
to care about plunging so far into futurity 
as that, quite. Their future sister-in-law's, 
promotion, without any such consequences,, 
was as much as they could stand at a 
time. 

However, as aforesaid, they were as 
gracious to her as could be expected when 
she came. So was Fulke the Duke, who 
could perfectly understand his heir s feel- 
ings. So was the Duchess, who had con- 
sented to bury the hatchet of her objections 
for the sake of her dearest Edward's hap- 
piness. 
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** Dearest Edward's happiness before 
all," she would declare magnanimously, by 
way of conclusion to the elaborate ha- 
rangue she favoured Car with each morn- 
ing during the visit 

Such magnanimity as this caused Miss 
Cassilis's pale face to flush. Indeed the 
Duchess and her graciousness, and the 
Ladies Jacqueline and Yolande, and their 
graciousness, were hard enough to bear, 
without elaborate harangues and magnan- 
imity. Car had had a trying time of it 
all the week ; and now this sort of thing 
was to be said to her ! No wonder her 
pale face flushed. 

But, then, the Duchess fancied the girl 
was ingenuously blushing ; fancied that 
what Car was going to say was the dutiful 
and grateful something proper for the oc- 
casion. And, magnanimously still, she 
fancied she had prevented this becoming 
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ebullition when she lifted her gracious hand 
in deprecation. 

" I know, my dear — well, my dear Car,'' 
she interrupted ; " I know, of course, that 
his happiness will be your first considera- 
tion when' you are his wife. No, no ; you 
needn't assure me of it, my dear — ^well, my 
dear Car. I know it. I know what your 
feelings towards my son must be. And, 
now, I won't keep you from him any 
longer." 

And her Grace rose to show that the 
audience was over, and that Miss Cassilis 
might retire. She had not meant to be 
offensive, you understand. She had merely 
meant to be what with her was apt to come 
to very much the same thing ; she had 
meant to be gracious. And she thought 
she had been very gracious. She had 
called the girl " her dear Car." Gracious- 
ness surely could no further go. 
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Howbeit, Car went out of the presence 
with that flush still on her pale face, and a 
sensation in her throat as of choking. 
Could she stand this sort of thing much 
longer ? Was it possible to put up with 
the Duchess, and those dreadful old maids, 
continually ? And with the prospect, too, 
of what reward ? The reward, forsooth, of 
marrying Lord Ted, and of placing his 
happiness before all for the rest of her life ! 
No ; she couldn't bear it, and she would 
not. She would go and tell Ted it had 
better not be ; that she didn't love him, 
and could never make him happy ; that 
she wouldn't marry him at all. And she 
would go and tell him so at once. There he 
was, pottering about on the Terrace over a 
cigar, waiting for her to come and talk to 
him. Well, she would go and talk to him 
about this, then. 

And, in desperation, she was going, 
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when mamma's voice was audible below ; 
and she stopped short Desperate as she 
was, she was yet not desperate enough to 
face mamma after the talk she purposed 
with Ted. She wasn't in any awe of Ted. 
She would have gone down and have had 
her scene with him, and have broken off 
the engagement then and there, and his 
heart into the bargain, maybe, and no^ 
have cared. After him, though, she would 
have to meet mamma, — mamma, whose 
anger would be awful, whose terrible 
tongue would punish worse than ever a 
whip ; mamma, who would rake up, in her 
diatribes, those sorest of sore subjects, Don 
and Mrs. R. D. again ; mamma, who 
would be only too likely, with such a man 
as this Lord Ted, to get her own way 
after all. Ah ! no ; it was no use. There 
was no chance for her with mamma. 

So the flush paled out of her face, and 
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her desperation died away. And Car 
<Tept up-stairs, instead of hurrying down, 
and locked herself up in her room from 
•everyone, for a while ; and, I fear, took 
•out of the dressing-case, where it had been 
supposed to be going to lie for ever, a cer- 
tain locket with a certain likeness, and 
<:ried over it quite helplessly. 

Now, I admit she had had a rather 
trying week of it, that time, at Mallalieu. 
It was trying to be magnanimously for- 
given for that Lord Ted had fallen in love 
with her. It was trying to be graciously 
pardoned for that Lord Ted, who might 
have done so much better, insisted upon 
marrying her. It was trying to be told 
that the devotion of a life would be, at 
test, but a poor return for the honour that 
would be done her. It was trying to have 
it summarily assumed that her " feelings 
for my son must be'' those of never-ending 
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gratitude and adoration. Then, it wasn't 
pleasant to be taken possession of by the 
family, as Miss Cassilis was from the mo- 
ment of her arrival at Mallalieu, in the 
character of "dearest Edward's" fiancSe^ 
who left so very much to be desired, and 
to have her deficiencies pointed out, and 
made good, as nearly as might be, by the 
united efforts of her future mother and 
sisters-in-law. It wasn't pleasant to find 
" dearest Edward " everything, and herself 
nothing, in prospective arrangements. 
Then, too, the Duchess would summoa 
her up-stairs at all sorts of hours, to be 
harangued, whenever her Grace happened 
to have an harangue ready for delivery. 
And the Lady Jacqueline would lecture,, 
and the Lady Yolande would school, their 
pupil below ; and mamma would sit by 
and look as if she really were very muck 
obliged to them. And so forth. 
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Yes ; it was all very trying, no doubt ; 
but the most trying thing of all was to feel 
that she suffered such martyrdom for no 
better reason than that she was going to 
be married to a man whom she would have 
given the whole world not to have been 
going to marry. If she had been in love 
with this man, her martyrdom would still 
have been parlous unpleasant Her affec- 
tions being in the untoward state they were, 
such martyrdom was almost unendurable. 

Not quite, because she went on enduring 
it, somehow. Fulke the Marquis used to 
wonder how she could. He had conceived 
certain hopes of her whilst she stayed at 
Mallalieu. He understood what used to 
make her face flush so hotly, if the women- 
kind didn't, or wouldn't. The way the 
Duchess, and Jack, and Oily, nagged at 
that girl, would have driven a saint into 
wild rebellion, the Marquis averred. He 
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had his hopes it might drive her to that, 
still. 

"The old one," the Marquis said to 
himself, referring to my Lady Gwen, " has 
all she can do to keep the young one 
straight to the finish. By Gad 1 I believe 
she'd swerve if she could, now." 

He was right in his surmise, no doubt. 
Car would have " swerved " if she could 
have managed it with my lady " up." Even 
in such experienced and determined hands, 
the girl might have been nagged on suffi- 
ciently to try, perhaps, if that stay at 
Mallalieu had lasted another week. 

" It was rather awful, I know," Lord 
Ted said, when they got back to Brook 
Street ; " but it's all over now. You stood 
it stunning. I knew you would, for my 
sake, darling." 

For his sake ! Poor Ted ! If mamma 
had kept out of the room a little longer, 
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he might have been told the truth about 
this. Mamma, however, was never very 
long out of the room now. 

In Brook Street it was not quite so awfuL 
The Duchess could not be always harangu- 
ing there. Lady Jacqueline's lecturing 
perforce became intermittent ; and there 
were occasional holidays even for the Lady 
Yolande's pupil. Car got breathing time^ 
and so was able to endure. Fulke the 
Marquis felt his hopes doomed to disap- 
pointment. The girl had more staying 
power than he had expected. The odds 
were, now, she*d marry Ted. Fulke the 
Marquis thereupon went on the virtuous 
indignation tack. 

" It's too bad,'* he used to declare to his 
intimates ; *' she oughtn't to be let to marry 
him. Look at Ted's constitution," said 
the Marquis, as though his own were im- 
maculate : " look at the life the beggar's 
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led out there. Why, hang it, Tm his 
brother ; I don't want to talk about it, of 
course, but he had D. T, ; that's a fact. 
And he's never got over it, either ; that's 
another fact. And he's going to marry 
this girl. I say it ain't right. She don't 
know. She believes because he comes the 
good boy to her, he's been the good boy 
always, 1 suppose. Fm his brother ; I 
can't interfere. But I pity that girl, upon 
my soul I do. Ted seems all right enough, 
but you mark my words, if he marries her 
there'll be a row in the house one of these 
days, and no mistake." 

His intimates took the prophecies of the 
disinterested Fulke for what they were 
worth, probably. They didn't much care 
what the consequences of Lord Ted's 
marriage might be, and so they would turn 
the conversation to matters they did care 
for. 
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There were other people, though, who 
ought to have known quite as much about 
poor Ted, for all practical purposes, as his 
affectionate brother, and who might have 
had an eye to such consequences as the 
latter hinted at. But the home theory 
about Ted was, I believe, that it was all 
that dreadful climate, and that, at any rate, 
he was quite recovered now ; and although 
Lady Gwen might have an idea that her 
future son-in-law had been " a little wild, 
you know, like other young men," yet she 
could have laid her hand upon her heart 
and declared that she had never seen any- 
thing in the least degree calculated to 
excite her maternal apprehensions. 

And this would have been tolerably true. 
Lord Ted had been more or less " careful " 
ever since my lady had known him, and he 
had been in love with Car. As Miss 
Cassilis s accepted lover, his form had been 
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superhumanly good, even. His scrupulous 
" carefulness " had astonished and disgusted 
his affectionate brother. When the twa 
would be left over their wine sometimes at 
Mallalieu, Fulke the Marquis would sneer 
and jeer at Ted's abstemiousness, in a way 
Ted would have found very hard to bear a 
little while back. It didn't seem to ruffle 
him the least, then. 

" No thank you, Fulke," he would say,, 
" I know what I'm about, old boy." 

"All right. Mind you keep it up,. 
Teddy." 

" I mean to," Teddy would return, and 
then go and take his coffee beside Car. 

" You mean to," Fulke the Marquis 
would mutter into his glass. " Ah ! I dare 
say. But how long will that fit last ? Qui 
a buy boira, don't you know ? You'll break 
out again by-and-by, and, by Gad, when 
you do '' 
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This calculator would then fall to calcu- 
lating what might be the consequences of 
that " row in the house " of his brother, 
which he foresaw. 

However, Ted was his brother, as he 
observed ; and he couldn't interfere. He 
couldn't go and tell Miss Cassilis she'd 
better not marry Ted because Ted would 
be sure to break out again by-and-by. Of 
course he wished to heaven somebody would 
tell her that, or anything else that might 
put a stop to the thing. 

But no one told Miss Cassilis anything 
of this kind. No one gave her this very 
excellent* reason for refusing to carry out 
her engagement. The sole reason she 
could have alleged why she should not 
marry this man, was that she didn't love 
him. And each day made such allegation 
more and more impossible. If she didn't 
love him, why had she accepted him ? 

VOL. II. 2 
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Stxaitly cross-examined like this, how could 
she have answered ? She couldn't have 
told them the truth — that she had accepted 
poor Ted under the smart of the recollec- 
tion of Don the married man s behaviour 
to her on a certain night ; — under the immi- 
nent terror of Mrs. R. D. That she had 
accepted him because it was the only way 
out of an intolerable position. Because she 
was miserable and hopeless, and didn't 
care much what she did. She couldn't tell 
people this, and then urge that, having got 
out of her intolerable position, and having 
got quit of Mrs. R. D., she found she 
could never love her Ted, and had better 
break with him. Down at Brighton, it had 
seemed a far cry to St. James's or St 
George's — z. long way from being engaged 
to being married ; and while it seemed so 
she had been resigned, if not content, to 
let matters go on. And matters had gone 
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on, and still she had said nothing ; nay, she 
had tried to love Ted, and make the best 
of him. True, she had failed ; but now it 
was rather too late to say so, when the en- 
gagement had been duly published, when the 
Duchess had magnanimously forgiven, and 
the Ladies Jacqueline and Yolande had 
graciously come round to it ; when mamma 
was busy with the milliners ; when brides* 
maids and breakfast had been bespoke ; 
when the lawyers were at work on the 
settlements; when St. George's or St. 
James's was in the immediate perspective ; 
and poor Ted's happiness so terribly close, 
that it was now only a question of days. 
It was too late altogether. How was my 
lady's daughter, alone and unsupported, to 
turn and do battle with my lady, and all 
the rest, now ? It might have been dif- 
ferent if she had had Don, and some sort of 
hope to fight for. But Don had turned 
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out to be Mrs. R. D.'s husband, and Car 
had no sort of hope. 

Still, even at the eleventh hour, you may 
hold she was bound to say she would not 
marry Lord Ted if she didn't love him. 
Your wife, or your sister, would have done 
so in her place. 

Would they ? That is, I fancy they tell 
you they would ; and vous aimez mieux les 
croire que cTy alter voir, as the Frenchman 
has it. Alone and unsupported, Car felt, at. 
any rate, she couldn't do it. 

As much as she could do, though, perhaps 
she did. 

It was one day — the day after a great 
gathering at Mallalieu House, where "my 

dear , well, my dear Car," had been 

presented to all the Elect, and had suffered 
many things at their hands on the score of 
her coming great promotion — when she and 
Lord Ted were riding homewards, Wimble- 
don way, alone together. 
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She had screwed her courage to the 
-sticking point, and stuck there for some 
time. However, at last she contrived to 
open the subject, with the family opinion 
for her text — the opinion, namely, that she 
wasn't half good enough for him. 

"Pooh!" Ted laughed; "they don't 
mean that It's only because they're so 
jolly fond of me, you know. Besides, 
what does it matter, if they did ? We 
know better." 

" Ah, Ted, if you only thought I wasn't, 
too !" she sighed — amorously, he fancied ; 
in reality, wistfully. 

" If I did, indeed !" 

" We might— " 

" Might what ?" 

" Break it off, you know," Car got out. 

" I suppose so. What's the use of talk- 
ing about that, though ?" 

"Because I — I've been thinking, per- 
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haps we ought to, Ted," she explained, in 
tones that were rather husky. 

" Ought to break it off ?" he repeated, 
staring at her. " Good God, Car, what do 
you mean ?" 

" What I say," she told him. " Yes, I 
have thought so." 

Poor Ted turned very white. The ex-^ 
pression of her countenance, just then, was 
not reassuring. Was it — could it be, that 
she did mean it ? 

" You ain*t serious, Car ? I say, youVe 
only chaffing ? Don't, please, — not about 
this. I can't stand it." 

She could see he was pitifully affected,, 
even by the bare notion that she spoke in 
earnest. He was very much in love, poor 
devil ; and, notwithstanding all his careful- 
ness, his nerves were in too queer a state 
to bear sudden shocks of this sort 

" Say it's only chaff, Car," he pleaded. 
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She needs must pity him ; but she couldn't 
say it was only chaff. So she said nothing. 

" At least, say why, then," he cried to 
her, in desperate bewilderment at this 
awful change in his prospects the last five 
minutes seemed to have made. 

'' Because Fm afraid," she said at last. 

"Afraid!" 

" Yes." 

" Of marrying me ?" 

" Yes." 

** By George !" he muttered through his 
teeth, whilst his eyes glared about him un- 
pleasantly, and his fear and bewilderment 
appeared to turn to bitter wrath, — " By 
George ! It's too bad." She couldn't 
deny it. She could only bow her head. 
" It's a shame," poor Ted went on, alto- 
gether on the wrong scent, you see ; "just 
when I'd been trying so hard to — ^to get 
over it." 
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" Get over what ?" she wondered. 

" Because I loved you so, Car. And 
now they've gone and told you a lot of lies 
and things about me, I suppose. And 
just when Tm all right, you come and tell 
me you're afraid to marry me. It tr a 
shame, you know," the victim moaned, 
pathetically. 

She hadn't the least idea what he meant. 
She said as much. Then it was his turn 
to stare. 

" Well, but what is it, then, you're afraid 
of, if you ain't afraid of — of that T he 
enquired. 

" I'm afraid of myself, Ted." 

" Of yourself T he repeated. 

"Yes. I'm afraid I — I'm not fit to 
marry you." 

" Oh ; that's it !" he cried, with the most 
provoking air of relief possible ; " that's all 
you mean ?" 
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*' Yes ; but it's quite reason enough, isn't 
it, why " 

" Why you shouldn't marry me ? Pooh : 
not a bit, darling," he laughed ; *' you say 
you're not fit, and I say you are. It's my 
affair, not yours, don't you see ? And if I 
say you are, that settles the question. 
Why on earth did you put me in such a 
ghastly fright for nothing ?" 

" It isn't nothing," she returned, miser- 
ably, in despair at the failure of her 
wretched little attempt — ^at the worse than 
failure; for she perceived that what he 
fancied was her diffidence about herself 
had actually flattered him I 

" Just nothing at all," Ted persisted ; 
" there would have been something in it, 
perhaps, if you'd thought I wasn't good 
enough for you. But, don't you remember 
you told me that night at Brighton that I 
was quite good enough for you." 
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She remembered she had, in her disgust 
with herself that night ; and it seemed to 
complete her discomfiture to hear this used 
in evidence against her now. 

"And," Ted added, working up his a 
fortiori not unaptly, " I'm a deal better 
man, all round, to-day. I've kept straight 
as a line ever since Fve known you. So 
there's no getting out of it on that score. 
As for being afraid about yourself, we'll 
never say another word about that, please. 
If I ain't afraid, I don't see why you've to- 
be, my darling." 

His darling said no more. What was 
the use ? There was no getting out of it 
unaided, under any pretext. It was tea 
late ; and they were all too many and tea 
strong for her. 

And where was she to look for any aid ? 
By-and-by, I suppose, this question sug- 
gested Don. Don, of course, in quite a 
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new character for the occasion ; Don simply 
as her kinsman, the only available friend 
and champion she had in this her dire ex- 
tremity. 

If he had been in England, I think 
before marrying Lord Ted, she would have 
cried out to Don, in this character, to come 
and help her, notwithstanding Mrs. R. D. 
For, in this character, what had Mrs. R. D. 
to do with him ? 

But Don was away in India. Well, a 
letter might reach him there in time, yet. 

And, in the event, that letter was written 
and dropped furtively into the village post- 
box. And it might have reached Don in 
time if he hadn't happened to be hors-de- 
combat when it came. When it was written, 
and was gone, Car had to sit still and wait 
for her deliverance, if haply there might 
be deliverance for her. She had a despe- 
rate blind belief that nothing would pre- 
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vent Don's coming to her cry ; also a 
belief, more reasonable, that, if he did 
come, he would prevail against circum- 
stance and mamma, and set her free. In 
which case. Miss Cassilis had arranged to 
spend the — necessarily — ^brief remainder 
of her existence as a Sister of Mercy, or 
something of that sort If, on the other 
hand, Don should fail her, why, having 
done all she knew, and being unable to 
prevail against circumstance and mamma, 
she would have to marry Lord Ted, quand 
mhne, she supposed. 

Poor Ted ! Listening to the laying 
down of the law of her life with him, as it 
was to be, by the Duchess and the Ladies 
Jacqueline and Yolande ; — Glistening to his 
own particular plans for their future, Car 
was fain to spare him a trifle of pity now 
and again. He did love her. He would 
be badly hurt if she contrived to make her 
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escape. But she was in too sore a strait 
to care much, just then, about hurting him 
if she could but get out. She could not 
feel remorse by anticipation. She might 
have to marry him after all, you see. By- 
and-by, if she didn't have to marry him, 
would be the time for remorse. When she 
was a Sister of Mercy it would be the cor- 
rect and appropriate sort of thing to feel- 
So she kept it till then. 

Time passed ; and she could calculate 
her cry had been heard. Presently, it 
might have been answered. But she scan- 
ned the P. and O. passenger lists in vain. 
Don came not ; nor any word from him. 
Her heart grew sick with hope de- 
ferred. 

One day she read a paragraph about 
herself in the Morning Mirror. It read 
like a sentence. 

She made a little calculation. If she 
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were to have yet another chance this date 
was fixed too soon. She went straight to 
my lady and said so, without, of course, 
saying why, albeit my lady straitly ques- 
tioned her to know. 

" Well, mamma," Car said in a tone that 
astonished herself as much as it did her 
parent, " if you and they insist on my mar- 
rying him, then, I tell you, and I'll tell 
them, rU uever marry him at all. You can 
just do as you please." 

Having delivered this ultimatum. Miss 
Cassilis retired. Mamma gazed after her 
uneasily. What was the meaning of this ? 
What was she waiting for? My lady 
scented danger. But what danger ? Even 
her experience failed to hint to her the 
thing Car had done. 

She saw, however, that, for some reason 
or other, the girl had quite worked herself 
up to mean what she said. And so, though 
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not all because it pleased her, she got the 
date of the sentence deferred. 

Those anxious days of grace passed ; and 
nothing happened ; and my lady was begin- 
ning to persuade herself that they had been 
asked for only out of some girlish whim. 

And at last the eleventh hour came ; but 
Don the Deliverer came not 




CHAPTER II. 

THE ELEVENTH HOUR. 

ON the Deliverer, it was now 
pretty plain, either couldn't, or 
wouldn't, come at all. Lord Ted, 
the previous evening, had kissed his ^anc^e, 
and mumbled something rapturous about 
to-morrow. And his ^nc^e had been fain 
to submit to the embrace and to circum- 
stances, and when she went to bed to sup- 
pose that, there being no help for it, she, 
Caroline, must on the morrow take him, 
Edward, to be her lawful husband, accord- 
ing to the formula. 
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Well, if she must, then she must And 
if she did, — why, she would do her best to 
be a good wife to Ted. Indeed, indeed 
she would try, she sobbed out presently on 
her knees. 

After that she sobbed herself to sleep, 
and dreamed of Don who had not come to 
deliver her. At least, my lady, entering 
her daughter's chamber soft and early on 
her marriage morning, perceived the sleep- 
er's face was wet with tears, and caught her 
obnoxious nephew's name on the uncon- 
scious lips. Her own lips pursed heavily 
in displeasure, and the fat fallow of her 
countenance was further furrowed by a 
downward frown. 

Don, still ? What preposterous folly was 
this ? Had not even Mrs. R. D. effected 
its cure ? 

If, however, was my lady's consoling 
reflection, even Mrs. R. D. had not, mar- 
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riage — a proper marriage such as this — 
very soon would do so. 

My lady, like other model mothers, be- 
lieved, cynically perhaps, but honestly cer- 
tainly, in the curative properties of a good 
match for all the objectionable love-vagaries 
incidental to nubile virginity. There was 
nothing like it. Till a girl was safely mar- 
ried there was no telling whither and to 
whom her unsophisticated feelings might 
not lead her. 

Ah ! my lady could have preached, like 
Cousin Amy's affectionate parent, — 

^* They were dangerous guides, the feelings ; she her- 
self was not exempt. 
Truly, she herself had suffered" 

A good deal, once upon a time, concerning 
luckless Tom Mortimer, whom her girlhood 
had so foolishly affected. But they had mar- 
ried her to Crimea Cassilis ; and, if it had 
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killed him, it had^t any rate cured her. 
Meeting luckless Tom, years after, with the 
luck dead against him still, she had been 
able to cut him quite comfortably, and, thank 
goodness, and her people, she had been 
altogether cured of that. 

And Car would be cured, and be thank- 
ful for it, too, by-and-by. Mamma hadn't 
the least doubt Otherwise, she would, of 
course, never have advocated the match. 
But the panacea was infallible. To be 
sure, my lady, like those other model- 
mothers, had heard of instances where the 
patient had relapsed, and where the con- 
sequences of such relapse had been rather 
terrible. In the particular case of her child, 
though, she would no more have enter- 
tained the possibility of such a thing than 
would those other mothers in the case of 
their children. 

The theory is, I believe, that such 
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things indeed happq;^ ; but always in 
other people's families ; — ^never in ours, you 
know. 

When Car should once be married to 
Lord Ted, her parent was thus prepared 
to consider her child perfectly safe, and to 
trouble no further about her bugbear Raw- 
don. Rawdon, forsooth! Wasn't there 
Mrs. R. D. on the watch for him ? 

And, now, in a few hours jnore, the con- 
summation she so devoutly wished would 
be obtained. In a few hours more the 
cure of Car's proposterous folly might be 
considered, to all intents and purposes, a 
fact accomplished. An eligible husband, a 
proper settlement, a proper establishment, 
and a title — her darling would soon find the 
healthy effect of such a prescription as this 
— soon find all untoward feelings cease to 
manifest themselves. 

As she thought of the darling's happy 
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future, my lady's brow was beginning to 
clear, and the furrows to smooth out of her 
face's florid fallow ; and she was bending 
down to waken her child with soft maternal 
congratulations, for that this her marriage 
morn had come, when again the sleeper 
stirred, and again her lips spoke that ob- 
noxious name — this time in a cry : 

" Don ! Save me, Don 1" 

Mamma drew back, glowering. What 
was the meaning of this ? Crying to Don 
to save her ? Save her from what ? From 
something that frightened her in her sleep 
— the terror of some dream ? It might 
be only that. And yet — ^yet my lady 
flowered. 

Suspicion after suspicion flashed across 
her mind. Each seemed to fling a dis- 
comforting light on the situation as it went 
Don ! Was Don — could he be the danger 
my lady had been vaguely scenting all 
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through these latter days of grace ? Was 
it — could it be something more than mere 
girlish caprice, after all, that had made Car 
insist, with that threat, on their being ac^ 
corded her ? True, they had run out, and 
nothing had happened. But why had the 
girl, all through, and up to this very eleventh 
hour, somehow seemed to be always ex^ 
peering something would happen ? Ex« 
pecting what — or whom ? Why was she 
crying to him in her sleep ? 

Good heavens ! Was it because — ? Old 
hand as she was, and experienced as she 
believed herself to be in the vagaries of 
damselhood, my lady fairly gasped as this 
supposition occurred to her. 

Was it because she had cried to Don 
when she was awake ? And, all through, 
and even up to the eleventh hour, has she 
been expecting he would come ? 

No wonder mamma gasped, and muttered 
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that pious ejaculation. Suppose he had 
come ? Suppose he were coming — ^should 
come, still ? 

If he did, this diabolical Don, who was 
capable of anything — hadn't he actually 
threatened her once, that night at Gray- 
minster ? — if he did appear, and Car was 
not safely married, why, the odds were, 
Car never would be married at all. Come 
to save her! The girl must be mad. 
Come to ruin her — come to ruin every- 
thing, including this most eligible match. 
And the scandal ! And the shrieks of Mrs. 
R. D. ! 

My lady trembled on her substantial 
nether limbs. These just contrived to 
carry her to the dressing-table, and then 
she sunk down in a chair, and mixed her- 
self some eau-de-Cologne and water. 

After a bit, her robust legs left off 
trembling, and her equally robust nerves 
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began to recover their tone. But, good 
God ! to think that Car could have done 
this. The girl must be simply mad^ 
Mamma repeated. And that was the way 
she disposed of the matter. She went into 
no psychological enquiries as to the state 
of mind which must have superinduced 
such an outrage of all the conventionalities. 
The girl was mad, and couldn't have known 
what it was she did How the girl could 
have been so mad, Mamma could not 
imagine. Honestly enough, it may be, she 
could not. Before, she had only given her 
child credit for a little preposterous folly. 
It was preposterous folly, of course, for a 
girl with Car's prospects to want to sacri- 
fice them, and her whole existence, over a 
man whom she could never have been 
allowed to marry — even if he hadn't turned 
out to be married himself in petto already. 
Folly such as this, however, might be, and 
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was, cured, any and every day, by proper 
matrimonial measures. 

But now, if instead of being a little 
foolish. Car had been downright mad — if 
Rawdon Devlyn had appeared, or were to 
appear, before she was Lady Edward — my 
lady shuddered to think that for her child's 
madness there might neither be this nor 
any future matrimonial cure at all. 

After such a ghastly scandal,* what chance 
would there be for the girl. Absolutely 
none. As things were, there was abso- 
lutely but one for her, viz., to get her safely 
made Lady Edward, without one moment's 
unnecessary delay. 

So my lady argued. Which of you, I 
wonder, Mesdames, shall we believe who 
tells us that, under the same circumstances, 
you would have argued otherwise } 

So Mamma put down her tumbler, and 
got upon her feet again, and smoothed her 
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countenance once more, and went softly to 
her child's bedside, and roused the sleeper 
with a maternal kiss, and a maternal bless- 
ing, and an intimation that the marriage 
mom was getting on apace. 

And Car, after the first — she had waked 
out of her dream with a start and a shudder, 
as the reality came back to her, like the 
jerk of a prisoner's chain — Car, after the 
first, had taken the intimation so quietly, 
and had proceeded to rise, and bathe, and 
dress, and breakfast, with such matter-of- 
course composure, that Mamma had enjoyed 
her own matutinal meal far more than she 
had anticipated. 

She even began to wonder whether her 
surmise mightn't have been wrong. But 
she had a too intimate conviction that her 
surmise was all right to wonder very long. 

" However," she comforted herself some- 
what by thinking, "whatever it was, or 
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whoever it was, Car expected, she's given 
up expecting it or him, now." For so she 
interpreted presently the dull, mechanic 
manner of the girl, the apathy of resigna- 
tion into which she appeared to fall. 

And into which she fell. What else had 
she to do but what they would, now ? 
What was the good of expecting any longer 
that Don would come and deliver her. Of 
course he wasn't coming. Of course she 
must marry Lord Ted in a couple of hours. 
And if she must, of course she would. 

And so it came to be time to prepare 
the victim for the altar. Mamma super- 
intended the decking, anxious and nervous 
still, in spite of her practised self-command^ 
her strengthening meal, and her strong 
nerves. 

Anxious and nervous to that extent that 
she caught herself half a dozen times 
scanning Brook Street out of this window 
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and that just as though she expected to 
see Don stalk round the comer. It was 
absurd, perhaps ; but it was so. 

If he did turn up ? If he dared ! His 
relative's florid physiognomy purpled once 
or twice with wrath suppressed. I think 
with the game so nearly scored, she would 
have been fit to use a lethal weapon upon 
her nephew if he had made his objection- 
able entry just then and spoilt it. How- 
beit, the eleventh hour was striking; and 
there were no signs of him. Give her half 
an hour more and she might defy this 
diabolical Don to work her child any fur- 
ther harm. Car would be safe from him, 
for always, then. Car would be married, 
in short. 

So great, you see, even when she has to 
deal with the diabolical, is a model-mother's 
faith in this prophylactic. 

Car wasn't married, yet, though. Five 
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and twenty minutes remained to the diabo- 
lical. Would my lady's watch never tick 
them off? Fifty times she would to God 
it were evening and all well. The fact is, 
she was very nervous indeed. She had a 
feeling that something must happen 
directly. This sort of feeling is apt to 
interfere considerably with one's mental 
equilibrium. It had altogether upset my 
lady's. No wonder, when all her darling's 
future happiness and welfare seemed in 
question. 

Sure enough, too, something did happen. 
Almost at the last moment, there sauntered 
round that corner where my lady's excited 
imagination had more than once pictured 
her nephew appearing — there sauntered 
round that corner, with the masterly saunter 
of his kind — a telegraph-boy. 

Nothing very odd in that, certes. What 
was very odd, though, was the immediate 
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interest my lady began to take in this 
saunterer the moment she caught sight of 
him. She watched him through the sim- 
blinds as, on the shady side, he sauntered 
vacuous up the street. She saw him halt 
just opposite her window whilst he leisurely 
made up his mind as to the precise where- 
abouts of his destination. That decided, 
he strolled across the road ; and the next 
moment was knocking and ringing at my 
lady's door with all the energy of one who 
had come post-haste to do it Car stand- 
ing before the long glass, started and 
turned round. 

" What's that, mamma ? A telegram T 

There was a sudden eager flush on her 
white face ; a sudden sort of hope at her 
heart. 

" What is it, mamma ?" 

Mamma was already disappearing 
through the doorway. 
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'* It's from Doridant, about the rooms, 
dear, I daresay. FU go and see." 

And with unwonted activity she was 
gone. 

From Doridant about the rooms ! Poor 
Car turned pale again. That wasn't what 
she was thinking of, I expect 

Mamma's unwonted activity carried her 
downstairs in time to find the saunterer in 
the hall just about handing over what he 
had brought to the dweller on the thresh- 
old there. My lady intercepted this de- 
livery. 

" Two, are there ? Thank you, Harris. 
Ah ! yes, I thought so," she muttered, as 
she went upstairs again, and glanced at 
the superscription of the second enve- 
lope. 

The first, that had hidden this super- 
scription, was addressed to herself. The 
second — ^ah ! her instinct ; she had been 
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sure of it, somehow — ^the second was ad- 
dressed to Car. 

She tore it open as though her fat fingers, 
were cat's claws. 

" Rawdon Devlyn, Lorave." 

Of course it was. Couldn't she have 
sworn it ? Ah ! her instinct, again. 

And dated yesterday. So near as that, 
was he } Never mind. He was still too 
far off for harm. Now, what did he 
say 'i 

She read Don's message of the night 
before ; and understood every word of it, 
I dare swear, precisely as he intended Car 
should understand. 

"Good God! What has she been 
doing ? If she had got this ! If it hadn't 
been for me !" 

She shook with rage and fear at the 
thought of what might have happened. 
But she had no time to stand shaking^ 
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there. Besides, it never would happen — 
it never should. 

She went straight to her own room, and 
burned that outrageous message, and set 
her heavy foot on the flimsy fluttering 
ashes. 

" There ! Now, let him come, if he 
likes. When he does, she'll be safe 
-enough." 

Then she smoothed her face and went 
up to Car with the other message open in 
her hand. 

"Just as I thought, darling. It was 
from Doridant about the rooms." 

In due course my lady and her daughter 
were on their way to church. 

Lord Ted was on his way thither also, 
under convoy of Fulke the Marquis. 
Fulke the Marquis "looked after" his 
junior on this occasion. Just as well he 
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did, too, the Marquis afterwards said ; just 
as well for Ted, that was. Hanged if Ted 
would have been married at all if it hadn't 
been for him, Fulke. But he, Fulke, had 
just managed to put Ted through all rights 
And then he would trouble his hearer for 
disinterestedness after that, if the latter 
pleased, by Gad. 

Now, there was a considerable amount 
of truth in what Fulke the Marquis averred 
on this subject. He had been actively 
instrumental in getting poor Ted up to 
time. 

For poor Ted was in a decidedly queer 
way on his marriage morning what time 
the Marquis came round to Arlington 
Street to breakfast with his brother. 

It was one of those abrupt cases of 
" training off" which can only be accounted 
for by some flaw in the man's constitution. 
The strain becomes too severe on the weak 
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place, and the man collapses. There were 
several flaws in my Lord Ted's constitu- 
tion, you know ; so he had collapsed with 
more than usual suddenness. 

He had been all right the night before 
when he and Fulke the Marquis had dined 
enfamille in Brook Street. He had been 
in even wonderful form and spirits. And^ 
as aforesaid, he had embraced his fiancSe^ 
and mumbled something rapturous about 
to-morrow as he took his last leave of her. 
And in a rapturous mood still he had fol- 
lowed his elder out on to the pavement 

Fulke the Marquis, stopping to scrape 
a light for his cigar, had eyed him appre- 
hensively. Was he going into raptures 
to him, Fulke ? He looked uncommon 
like it. 

Poor Ted did, I daresay. He felt a 
yearning, no doubt, to give vent to some 
of his superfluous felicity. He took Fulke s 
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reluctant arm with the dreadful air of a 
fellow who was just going to begin, Fulke 
thought Hang it all, he was beginning. 

Now Fulke the Marquis had been in- 
effably bored at his duty-dinner. He knew 
he should be, of course ; but he had stood 
it because he had to stand it Ted in a 
state of rapture, though, was quite another 
thing. He didn't see why he was to stand 
that. It was a little too much. He felt 
he must shut Ted up when it came to this. 

" Yes, I know," he had accordingly in- 
terrupted ; " I know all that, you know. 
Of course it's ' oh, be joyful,' and that sort 
of thing, for you. But it ain't exactly that 
for me, don't you see "i I'm your brother, 
and so on, Ted ; and of course I wish you 
joy, you know, and that. And I hope 
you'll like it as much as you think. But 
you can't expect me to like it." 

" Can't I ?" mumbled poor Ted, a trifle 
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disconcerted. " Why, what difference does 
my marrying make to you ?" 

" Mean to say you don't see ? Why, 
look here. Suppose you hadn't married ?'' 

"Welir 

" And suppose you'd dropped before 
me?" 

" Well ?" 

" It's* always been the long odds you 
would, you know," Fulke the Marquis 
opened a parenthesis to remark ; " I know 
youVe been doosid careful of late, old 
boy — too careful, I think, by Jove ! — ^but — 
I don't want to say anything unpleasant — 
but, really, when a fellow has played such 
awful games with his constitution as you 
have, why — eh ? you must see the betting 
was all in my favour. Well, suppose you 
hadn't married, and had dropped firsts the 
consequence would have been that the 
Duchess's money ^" 
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" Oh ! that's it ?" enquired the Duchess's 
heir, his rapturous fit cooling down sensibly 
under the antiphlogistic speech of the other. 
" Ah I Fd forgotten that, Fulke." 

" I hadn't forgotten it, though," the 
practical Fulke returned ; " the Duchess's 
money would have come to me, you under- 
stand. Whereas, you'll probably have a 
kid by-and-by, and the money '11 go to it 
Of course, I'd rather you didn't marry. 
That's plain enough." 

" Yes. You're a plainish speaker, Fulke." 

** I ain't a humbug. What's the use of 
humbug between you and me ? You know 
the old man's saddled me with every 
blessed thing he could. I shall find my- 
self up to my neck when he's gone. That 
money would have helped me out, and set 
me going again. Of course, I don't like 
not having it" 

This was unanswerable. 
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*j It isn't as if," the Marquis went on, 
growing eloquent over his wrongs, — " it 
isn't as if it had always been a moral you 
would marry some day, Ted. I should 
have got used to it by now. But, you see, 
I never had the slightest notion you'd com- 
mit matrimony after aW 

" Why shouldn't I T Ted asked, a touch 
of irritation in his tone at last 

"Well, I always thought it was alto- 
gether out of the question," Fulke returned, 
sucking hard at his cigar, and staring 
straight ahead down the street ; — " alto- 
gether out of the question," he repeated, 
not in a soothing way. 

" Why, man ? What the devil do you 
mean T' 

And Ted was for stopping his brother 
under the lamp-post, and glaring at 
him. 

" Pooh !" the Marquis objected, jerking 
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the other on again. ** What's the row with 
you all at once ?" 

" What do you mean ?" 

"What I say. I felt sure you never 
would marry, that's all." 

" I suppose Tve a right to marry, if 1 
like." 

" A man has a right to do a good many 
things he prefers not doing. I imagined 
you'd prefer not doing this." 

" On your account, perhaps ?" 

" No ; on your own. However," Fulke 
hastened to add, in deprecation of a further 
outbreak, " I was wrong. We won't talk 
any more about it. Here's a cab. Hi !. 
Hansom. Come down to the Tree and 
have a quiet pool." 

But Ted declined. He should go home,, 
he said. 

" All right," Fulke responded, not over 
sorry, as he got into the Hansom alone.. 
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" rU come and look you up in the morn- 
ing, then. How jolly waxy he was about 
it !" the Marquis grinned to himself. " I 
guess he knows as well as I could tell him 
why he's no business to marry." 

Poor Ted did, no doubt. Only he had 
been trying to forget, and had tant bien 
que mal succeeded until Fulke began to 
talk like this. It was brutal of Fulke to 
talk like this on this particular night, Ted 
groaned. He had been so jolly happy till 
then. And now he could feel the old 
horror of doubts and fears settling on him 
again. He dragged his slow length home- 
wards in a miserable mood, all his raptu- 
rous illusions vanished utterly. It would 
have been a deal better for him to have 
gone down with Fulke to the Tree, and 
had that quiet pool, than to be sitting there 
alone, in his solitary bachelor chambers. 

Sitting there alone, the poor devil fell 
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into one of those awful fits of despondency 
incidental to a particular phase of his 
disease, when the sufferer is apt to look 
longingly out of high windows, and to find 
an infernal temptation in his razor-blades. 
Fulke the Marquis was right, I expect 
Ted had been a little too careful of late. 
Such a radical change was too much for 
his disordered system. It would have 
been materially to his advantage just then 
if for once, at any rate, he had broken a 
certain vow he had vowed concerning the 
V. O. P. bottle. 

But through all the martyrdom of that 
terrible night the martyr held desperately 
to that vow he had vowed for her sake. 

His reward was the sight of his face in 
his dressing-glass next morning. He 
looked ghastly. Baines, his man, had 
never seen him look as bad as this before. 
The sight of him rather frightened Baines, 
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who, nevertheless, was not unused to see 
him in " queer '' states. Baines was not at 
all sorry when Fulke the Marquis arrived 
and relieved him of the sort of responsi- 
bility the man felt for — for anything that 
might happen. 

" Lord Edward's all wrong again, my 
lord," whispered Mr. Baines furtively out- 
side. " However he'll get through with it, 
I don't know." 

Fulke the Marquis had j his doubts also, 
when he beheld his junior, as to the latter's 
capability of getting through the impend- 
ing ceremony. 

" Suppose he can't ?" the calculating 
Fulke couldn't help beginning to calculate. 
To do him justice, however, though he was 
an elder son, and did want the Duchess's 
money very much, he wasn't an absolutely 
bad sort of fellow aufond; and he cut his 
litde calculation short at once. 
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" Hang it all ! No ; he shall g^t through 
it/' Fulke decided. He knew the proper 
measures to take. The first thing he did 
was to send Mr. Baines round into St 
James's Street to a certain chemist's for a 
certain mixture. Then he set to work to 
rouse the patient, who lay supine on a sofa 
staring at him with glassy eyes, but saying 
never a word. 

" What's the row, old man ?" 

** Spiders," Ted said it was. 

" Spiders, eh ?" 

" Yes. A lot of d — d spiders in here.'" 
And the patient touched his forehead. 

" Ah ! never mind," Fulke returned 
cheerfully ; " we'll soon settle their hash for 
'em. Where's the ice ?" 

He emptied the contents of the ice-pail 
into the bath. 

" Now, you just get into that," he or- 
dered. 
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Ted demurred, shivering. Eventually 
he got in, however. 

" How about spiders, now ?*' Fulke en- 
quired when he came out. 

" Now, it's only cobwebs." 

"We're getting on, you see," said the 
cheerful Fulke. 

Baines came back with a little phial. 
Fulke poured the brown opaque fluid that 
was corked up in it into a wine-glass. 

" Here you are, Ted." 

Ted took his mixture as one who had 
taken it pretty often before. 

The effect of that elixir is rather miracu- 
lous. It was in this instance. The patient's 
eyes lost their glassy film ; faint colour 
came on his face ; his voice and his hand 
got steady. In ten minutes he pronounced 
himself all right again. 

" But, I say, they made it infernally 
strong, Fulke," he observed. 
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Mr. Baines, perhaps, had had a hint 
given him which might have accounted for 
this. 

" It's done the trick, anyhow," said the 
Marquis. 

It had, most certainly. Ted sat down 
to breakfast by-and-by in a state of con- 
valescence almost incredible. Impossible 
to have recognised in him the ghasdy suf- 
ferer from " spiders'' of half-an-hour ago. 

" You'll do, now," Fulke opined, satisfied 
with his handiwork, and thinking what a 
d — d good-natured fellow he, Fulke, must 
be. 

" Do 1" Ted returned, laughing loud ; 
" rather ! Do to be married, my boy. I 
say, Fulke, you were a beast about that 
last night ; but you've made up for it this 
morning. Shake hands, old chap. God 
bless you." 

" Now, you go and dress," suggested the 
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elder, to get quit of any further bene- 
dictions. 

Ted went and dressed. When he came 
forth as a bridegroom out of his chamber 
he was in more exuberant spirits than ever. 

He did nothing but laugh, and chaff old 
Fulke all the way to church. 

" Hum !" muttered the latter to himself, 
taking a steadying pull at Ted's arm as they 
got out, " I hope they didn't mix it too 
strong, you know." 




CHAPTER III. 

* HYMEN, O HYMENiEE!" 

OWEVER, nothing at all un- 
toward occurred. Ted toned 
down when he came on the 
terrain^ and was placed in position. 

" If he ain't kept too long waiting, hft'U 
go through it all right," thought Fulke the 
Marquis, who, in the character of best man, 
stood close by the bridegroom with his 
finger on his pulse, so to speak. 

Ted wasn't kept waiting too long. Anon 
appeared his bride, led to the hymeneal 
altar, Jenkins said, by General Sir John 
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Boscawen, K.C.B. At least, Old Bos, 
gallant as ever, but, alas ! more gouty, did 
his best to look as if he were leading Miss 
Cassilis thither, and succeeded indifferently 
well. 

Then the cohort of bridesmaids, under 
the command of the Ladies Jacqueline and 
Yolande, opened out in fantail formation. 
And then some practised official uttered his 
ducdanU, and got everybody into a semi- 
circle behind them. 

Everybody, according to Jenkins, was 
there of course. There stood Fulke the 
Duke, mindful, perhaps, of a time when he 
had been in his hopeful Edward's place, 
and smiling sardonically rather at the recol- 
lection. There stood his Duchess, — mag- 
nanimity on a monument. There stood my 
lady, the mother of the bride, a little ner- 
vous still by reason of that burnt telegram, 
may be ; but quite easy in her model- 
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mother's mind, otherwise, one may safely 
say ; and troubled with never a misgiving, 
now. How could she be ? Wouldn't 
another ten minutes see her darling safely 
married, and one of the best matches of 
the year made beyond all unmaking ? So 
that right reverend prelate behind the rail- 
ing would declare directly ; and who should 
gainsay him ? 

There, too, stood the red-whiskered 
Colossus Fallowfield, with the shirt of 
Nessus under his blue broad-cloth. Retri- 
bution had overtaken him in these latter 
days. He wore that terrible shirt continu- 
ally. My Lady Lucy had made him 
jealous at last. And then, as she told 
Bertie Gordon with one of her slow smiles — 
then it was her turn. And she had been 
taking her turn with a vengeance. The 
Colossus had had to pay back in full. Mrs. 
Morton from America, with her inevitable 
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Due, was within a yard or so of her quon- 
dam adorer. But the big red whiskers 
were no longer plucked cL son intention; 
they bristled with wrath at the man who 
had put on the dots once, — at Bertie the 
imperturbable, whose innocent air would 
drive their owner well-nigh frantic. My 
Lady Lucy had learned almost to like being 
married at last, she said. 

Mrs. Morton from America was not 
much concerned just then about her 
quondam adorer's defalcation. She was 
thinking about R. D. — thinking how well 
she had kept her word to that individual ; 
wondering how he would like to read 
Jenkins's report of the ceremony just about 
to begin ; picturing to herself his dark face 
in its fury ; speculating what he would do 
by-and-by. 

Well, whatever he did, at least he 
couldn't marry his Car, even if he were to 

5—2 
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kill her, Mrs. R. D., his wife. She had 
promised him he never should espouse his 
cousin, and she had made it impossible. 
She had made it. Virtually it was owingf 
to her that Car would be Lady Edward 
before noon that day. Yes, she had done 
it all. Her enjoyment of what she had 
done was scarcely marred by any reflection 
as to what Don might by-and-by do to 
her. Don had, no doubt, hinted pretty 
plainly at consequences for her also. But 
no anticipative dread of these disturbed 
her. Don was out in India. He might 
never come back. And if he did, how 
would he be able to connect her with what 
had happened at Brighton ? And if he 
should do that, too, — or if, without stopping 
to do it, he should come straight at her for 
his revenge — well, hadn't she still that tre- 
mendous pull over him that she was his wife, 
and that he didn't want people to know it } 
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Let him take care. Arguing in this way, 
Mrs. Morton could smile complacently and 
at ease at the performance of the marriage 
■ceremony she was there present to witness, 
with the rest of that numerous and dis- 
tinguished company; — a rest that is but 
leather and prunella to this chronicle. 

So, the practised official before-men- 
tioned, having apportioned a limited supply 
of hassocks strictly to the most important 
pairs of knees, the right reverend prelate 
behind the railing commenced his exordium 
to his dearly beloved. 

It is impressive, that exordium, and it is 
explicit Having heard it read, it is im- 
possible for the most unsophisticated to 
urge afterwards they didn't know what 
they were about. Moreover, up to the last 
moment, one is expressly invited to show 
cause, if cause there be, why one should 
not be pronounced man and wife. On the 
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present occasion, the right reverend prelate 
was as explicit as usual. As usual, too, he 
made his solemn pause after the invitation 
to show cause, as though cause were, in his 
experience, habitually shown there. But 
Miss Cassilis said nothing but what was 
set down for her to say ; and sentence was 
passed upon her accordingly. 

She was Ted's wife. The thing was 
done at last past all undoing; They two 
were to live together unto their lives' end. 
So be it. No man was to put them 
asunder. No ; neither was the thought of 
one man to come between them any more. 
So she had sworn, supererogatively, whilst 
yet she knelt upon her knees beside her 
husband, and the right reverend blessed 
them with unctious blessing. So she had 
sworn, and so it should be. Indeed, in- 
deed she would try. 

But how did that unctious blessing sound 
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in her ears, I wonder ; and were all the 
congratulations she got so pleasant that 
Lady Edward could not have dispensed 
with them ? 

No matter ; she was Ted s wife. It 
should not be her fault if they weren't 
happy. Indeed, indeed she would try. 

What is more, I believe she might have 
succeeded if fatality had not been fatality, 
and had given her a chance. 

By-and-by, my Lady Edward was 
driving back to Brook Street with her 
bridegroom. 

"My darling," Ted mumbled once or 
twice en route, in a tone rather expression- 
less and perfunctory. He stared at his 
bride a good deal, but his speech went no 
further than that apostrophe. 

He had stared about him in rather a 
marked manner during the ceremony. His 
eyes appeared to become fixed on this or 
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that object in spite of himself. Once they 
had fixed themselves on the right reverend 
prelate inside the railings, while the right 
reverend was pausing for the proper re- 
sponse, as though there was something 
very curious on view there. 

Fulke the Marquis had been prompt 
to jerk a remonstrative elbow ; whereupon 
Lord Ted had been understood to say 
something, and had transferred his gaze to 
vacancy with such intentness as to cause 
Old Bos to turn his head over his shoulder 
to see what the doose the fellow was staring 
at behind him. Old Bos. 

" A very earnest eye. Lord Edward has," 
the bishop remarked afterwards, in public. 
In private, I expect, he used another ad- 
jective. So did old Bos, who had seen 
this sort of eye already once or twice in 
the course of his life. " Damme !'' Old 
Bos was wont to affirm, when such affirm- 
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ation was permissible ; *' I could tell that 
the day she married him." Of course, to 
affirm anything of the kind on the day in 
question would not have been permissible. 
So that day old Bos kept his opinion to 
himself. 

Barring this little eccentricity of eye, 
then. Lord Ted had got through it all 
right, — better altogether, than Fulke the 
Marquis had expected. Fulke was still of 
opinion that they had mixed the elixir 
rather too strong. The head-centre of the 
chemist's shop in St. James's Street was 
bound not to be there at that matutinal 
hour, and his deputy might not have ob- 
served proportions quite so accurately. 
Now, if proportions were not observed 
accurately, the elixir might disagree with 
some people. It might disagree with Ted, 
for instance. That, however, Fulke the 
Marquis couldn't help. Nothing but this 
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restorative would have brought Ted up to 
time. His, Fulke's, disinterestedness had 
administered the restorative, and there Ted 
was — married. Consequences of all kinds 
were really Ted's affair. 

Nevertheless, Fulke did wish the 
breakfast in Brook Street over and all 
well. A breakdown, or a break out, there 
before all those people, would be exceed- 
ing awkward. What Ted wanted was 
to go, or to be sent, to sleep for an hour or 
two, now the reaction had set in, — not to 
be sitting there eating nothing and swal- 
lowing much champagne mechanically. 
That would not have the soothing influence 
on his irritated brain that was so desirable. 
Confound it ; why wouldn't he leave his 
glass alone } 

Ted was perpetually leaving his glass 
empty. Car could not help noticing that 
he took a great deal of wine, the rather as 
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it was in marked contrast to his usual ab- 
stemiousness before her. I don't think, 
after the elixir, my lady s champagne did 
her son-in-law any great harm, but the 
contrary. It staved off the reaction for a 
time. Only, you see. Lady Edward, who 
knew nothing about the elixir, unfortunately 
attributed what happened later to excess of 
Clicquot. 

During the breakfast, however, there 
happened nothing very remarkable, till it 
came to the speech-making. Fulke had 
** funked" the speech-making all along. 
For, of course, they would have Ted up, 
and, if they did, who could tell what he 
might say or do ? 

In due course. General Sir John Bos- 
cawen, K.C.B., was proposing the toast of 
the bridegroom in his fine, florid old 
soldierly style. Ted's wandering stare be- 
came fixed on old Bos again, — inimically 
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now. Ted had an idea he hated old Bos, 
but he had forgotten why ; and it made 
him all the angrier that he couldn't recol- 
lect. Presently it struck him why it was. 
Old Bos, having delivered his panegyric 
on the bride, was holding forth on the 
numerous amiable and virtuous qualities of 
the bridegroom. And in his peculiar state 
of mind, it occurred to Ted that Old Bos 
was deliberately making game of him ; 
that Old Bos saw what was the matter 
with him, and that the veteran's eulogy 
was an outrageous piece of chaff. Of 
course, that was it ; that was why he hated 
the old bloke. 

Having made this discovery, poor Ted s 
stare inimical blackened into a scowl. 
Scowling, the bridegroom rose to respond. 
Fulke saw, and set his teeth. It was too 
late, though, to stop what was coming. 
Whatever it was, it must come. And it did. 
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" Tm hanged," Fulke declared in confi- 
dence by-and-by, "if he didn't try and 
fall foul of the old man for having buttered 
him on both sides. I could see, anyhow, 
that was what he meant. But he was 
precious mumbly and indistinct about it,. 
that was one comfort. And we kept on 
laughing and hear-hearing, as if it were all 
a joke, you know, and making such a row, 
that I fancy no one could catch quite what 
he said. And he soon got confused, and 
choked off, and had to sit down. And we 
broke up pretty quick after that, and I don't 
know that anybody thought anything par- 
ticular. She did, perhaps. I saw her look 
at him rather frightened after that little 
speech. She thought he was screwed, 
of course. It wasn't that, you know, so 
much. They mixed that pick-me-up a 
trifle too strong, that was it. Natural 
enough she should fancy it was the other 
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thing, rd never been precisely fond of 
her," Fulke concluded, **for having mar- 
ried Ted, but I felt downright sorry for her 
then — upon my soul I did." 

Lady Edward was a somewhat sorrowful 
sight to see after her lord and master's 
most untoward exhibition. Fortunately, 
there was no one but Mamma to see it. 

" Oh ! Mamma, Mamma, what will be- 
come of me ?" the bride was sobbing up- 
stairs, what time the carriage and the old 
slippers we. j waiting for them below. 

" There, there, my darling ! Pray don't 
excite yourself Pray don't make a scene," 
almost implored my lady. Even her 
robust maternal nerves had been somewhat 
shocked. Her florid face looked rather 
pale and anxious. Unwonted tear-stains 
were upon it. Her hands shook as she 
fondly performed the last toilet offices for 
her child. Perhaps she, full and perfect as 
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was her faith in her panacea — ^perhaps even 
she had something like a doubt or a mis- 
giving, after that episode at the breakfast- 
table, whether it was always absolutely 
infallible. 

** What will become of me ?" 

" Hush I Don't talk like that, dearest. 
There's really nothing to be '' 

She coiiidn't think of a milder word than 
** frightened," and that wouldn't do. 

" Nothing, Mamma ? Didn't you see — ?" 

" No, no," my lady declared, promptly. 

" Everybody saw. He was " 

" Nonsense ! Only a little excited. Only 
that Do you suppose if it wasn't, I could 

let you ? Nonsense, I tell you. I 

suppose I know best. There ! Now you'll 
do. Charming, eh } Come along, or you'll 
be missing your train. Oh! my darling! 
my darling!" — even this model mother 
was fain at this the last moment to stop in 
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the doorway of that virginal chamber and 
sob and pray, whilst her arms and her lips 
held the girl as they had not done for years 
and years, — *' Oh ! my darling ! may God 
bless you, and make you very happy." 

Who knows ? Just then — just for that 
moment — she may have felt that, of itself, 
even this most eligible match might fail, 
perchance, to bless her child, or make her 
happiness. Who knows ? 

Five minutes later her child's place was 
left unto my lady more desolate than she 
could ever have supposed ; and the happy 
pair were driving to Charing Cross, en 
route to Folkestone and the Continent for 
the honeymoon. 

Until they were shut up together in the 
compartment, which the zeal of Mr. Baines 
had secured for them. Lady Edward had 
certainly not attempted to make conversa- 
tion with her husband. On his side, beyond 
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one or two muttered apostrophes, such as he 
had uttered on their way home from church, 
Ted had been altogether speechless. It 
might be, as Mamma said, only a " little 
•excitement," but the excitement under 
which Ted was supposed to be labouring 
must be of a deadly-depressing sort At 
any rate, he lay back in his corner of the 
railway carriage in a state of apparent 
collapse. 

Car was awfully frightened. She had to 
talk to him, then. 

" Ted," she began. 

He stared, but made no answer. 

"Ted." And in great fear she leaned 
forward and touched him. 

" Good heavens ! What's the matter ?" 

" The matter ?" he was very slow to 
repeat. " With me ?" 

" Yes. Why are you like this ?" 
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" Ah !" he said, with a feeble sort of 
grin, " I dare say you think I'm screwed." 

How he made her shudder. 

" I'm not, though, my darling," he went 
on. 

How she revolted at being called his 
darling. 

" Not a bit," he asseverated. " It was a 
little too strong, you know, what I took,, 
that's all." 

Where was the difference in this distinc- 
tion for his bride ? To her he seemed to 
be merely admitting in another form of 
words that he was — what she had shud- 
dered at 

" Never you mind. I shall be all right 
when IVe had a sleep. Always am." 

And his eyes closed again ; and then 
and there, before his bride's face, he slept 
—and snored. Imagine how her face 
looked upon that sleep— how that snore 
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sounded in her ears, all the way to Folke- 
stone. 

This, then, was what she had married. 
This was what she had promised to love, 
honour and obey ? 

How could she ? . . . . Oh ! why hadn't 

Don come in time ! Don 

Once started, her thoughts ran far in this 
direction. Too far, no doubt, despite that 
supererogatory vow of hers at the altar 
railings just now. But how could she help 
it ? The devil, I expect, made consider- 
able capital out of the situation, if he 
troubled himself to exploiter it at all. Still, 
I am not prepared to say it was my Lady 
Edward's fault, you know, if the arch 
enemy of her soul got an opening here. 
Are you ? 

Ted slept ; Ted snored. She wept, and 
the tears burnt her cheeks ; and her 
thoughts ran wild, for the one hour and 
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forty mintues of that bridal journ.ey. Then 
they were shunted at the Junction; and 
then they were let down the hill to the 
Harbour. And Ted wouldn't waken. 

She knew in another minute they would 
stop, and the carriage-door would be 
opened, and he and she would be dis- 
covered — ^bride and bridegroom — ^like this. 
I must leave the bride's feelings to your 
imagination ; it would be hardly fair to 
write them down in detail, perhaps. 

The train stopped. Baines, who under- 
stood his business, was handy at the door. 
He managed to wake Ted up almost 
directly. But behind Baines stood a little 
knot of officials and porters and general 
public; for of course it was known the 
happy pair were to be expected at this 
particular hour. And this little knot 
gaped grinning in through the opened 
door; and Baines hadn't got his master 
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awake too soon for them to see. They 
saw it all. 

The group broke up, commenting on 
what it had seen. Lady Edward could 
fancy what the comments were like. 
There were other comments in her maid's 
scared eyes. There was — worst of all — 
compassion on Mr. Baines s well-tutored 
visage. 

And this was her marriage day ! God 
help her ! Could she ever forget it or 
forgive it ? 

At last they were alone again, in those 
rooms Mr. Doridant had telegraphed to 
Brook Street about. At least, no one 
could see him there. 

There he lay, on the sofa, in that ster- 
torous sleep still. And there she sat, look- 
ing anywhere away from him. 

Away from him ? Why they had been 
married that morning. They were hus- 
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band and wife, to live together till their 
lives' end — like this ? 

Ah ! the wild thoughts that ran all un- 
checked as she began to realise her matri- 
monial prospects. 

The twilight gathered still and gray. 
Outside, the lamps began to glimmer. In- 
side, it was almost too dark to see the 
sleeper. He was audible, though. 

A knock. Enter the obsequious head- 
waiter with illumination. 

Begged pardon. Thought lights had 
been rung for. And the dinner ? Would 
his lordship be pleased to give his orders 
about the wine ? 

His lordship was pleased to snore. 

The obsequious creature coughed behind 
his hand, and begged pardon again — much 
as though he had snored. Was not aware 
his lordship was asleep. Perhaps ? 

Enter Mr. Baines at this juncture. Mr. 
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Baines eliminated the obsequious factor 
with such promptness, that Car almost 
forgave him his compassion. 

Mr. Baines would see about the wine. 
By the way, his lordship must on no ac- 
count be disturbed, Mr. Baines hinted, 
when he got the intruder outside. His 
lordship was still suffering from that old 
wound he got in India ; and — ^yes ; that 
was it That old wound was still trouble- 
some at times. Just so. 

After this, Baines took care there was no 
further intrusion. Baines managed the 
dinner himself. His lordship preferred 
having Baines in sole attendance, it was 
understood below. 

Previously, Baines had awoke the sleeper 
by an intimation that it was time to dress. 
And Ted had been got to wake and dress 
without much trouble ; and, on-sitting down 
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to his repast opposite his bride, had pro- 
nounced himself all right. 

Indeed ! Car was very glad to hear it 

Now, while he was dressing, Ted, who 
had not seen himself as she had seen him, 
had been trying to persuade himself that 
he hadn't been guilty of anything very un- 
pardonable, under the circumstances, in 
going to sleep. His conscience was void 
of offence. It wasn't the wine; it was 
only that confounded pick-me-up. She 
couldn't be angry with him for that It 
wasn't his fault 

It seemed, though, she could be angry,, 
and was. 

Ah ! well, he'd explain by-and-by, when 
Baines was gone. 

And when Baines was gone, Ted ven- 
tured on an explanation, accompanied with 
certain marital endearments. 
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But these were more than Car could 
stand. She got up and fled. 

He didn't choose to follow. He turned 
sulky. She needn't be so thundering hard 
on him, he thought. As she didn't come 
back, he grew sulkier, put on his hat, lit a 
cigar, and loafed about on the jetty smok- 
ing it 

When he came in Car was still invisible. 
Her ladyship had retired, Baines said. 

Then Baines might retire also. Baines 
handed his master a candle, and prepared 
to retire accordingly. 

• Half-an-hour or so later, Mr. Baines 
happened to be coming along the corridor, 
when the door of a sleeping-room suddenly 
opened and closed, and Lord Ted in his 
dressing-gown appeared outside. 

He looked exceedingly white and per- 
turbed. 

" Is that you, Baines ?" he whispered. 
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*' Come here. Don't make a row, 
now." 

Baines came, wondering what was up 
now. When he got close, his olfactory 
nerves became aware of a decided smell 
of fire. 

" Yes," Lord Ted explained, " something 
did catch alight ; but it's all right. IVe 
put it out." And he exhibited a pair of 
scorched hands, as though in proof of his 
assertion. " Don't stand staring there, 
you fool," he added, with much irritation. 
" It s all right, I tell you. Is that girl gone 
to bed r 

Her ladyship's maid ? Mr. Baines be- 
lieved not. 

" Very well. Then you go and tell her 
she's wanted, — in here," Ted said, jerking 
his head backwards, at the closed door ; 
''quietly, mind." 

Mr. Baines did as he was bid, with- 
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out any audible or visible sign of sur- 
prise. 

As soon as he was out of sight, Lord 
Ted walked across into the room he had 
found deserted just now; re-lighted the 
candles, kindled another cigar, mixed him- 
self a peg, worked himself deep into a 
chair, and gave vent to his feelings ener- 
getically, if enigmatically. 

'* Well, Fm d— d!" he muttered. 

It turned out, according to her ladyship's 
maid, that her ladyship's sleeve had, some- 
how, caught fire. My lord had put it out 
directly ; and my lord had burnt his hands 
in doing so. That was the extent of the 
-damage. But no wonder Lucy, the maid, 
had found her ladyship all of a shake. 
She had told Lucy to stay with her ; she 
felt afraid. 
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And this was her wedding night. Could 

she ever forget it, or forgive it ? 

***** 

They crossed the next afternoon. And, 
while Ted was folding those wraps about 
her, over his shoulder, there, on that other 
deck, Ted's wife of yesterday had seen 
Don ; — Don who had come to deliver her,, 
but who had come too late — too late. 




CHAPTER IV. 

MADAME DUROC. 

JN Brook Street again, the second 
day after the wedding. 

"Sir Rawdon Devlyn, my 
kdy." 

My lady was quite prepared for this an- 
nouncement She had read at breakfast 
how that Sir Devlyn had died at Lorave. 
And she had just beheld her obnoxious 
nephew come round the corner at last in 
grim reality. 

Very well. ^ My lady would see Sir 
Rawdon. 
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She had known all along that he would 
come, and that she must see him when he 
came. To be sure his conduct towards 
Car had been very dreadful ; but then, in 
her diplomacy, my lady had always ig- 
nored this dreadful conduct. She could 
not, therefore, make it a pretext now for 
keeping her door shut against him. 

So he had knocked and been admitted, 
and was waiting for her in the drawing- 
room. The interview was bound to be 
unpleasant Still it was unavoidable. 
Being unavoidable, the sooner it was got 
over, the better. She didn't keep her 
visitor waiting very long. 

Don was stalking about the room, look- 
ing gaunt and ill ; but looking also all the 
grimmer for a closer view. Most unplea- 
sant the interview was going to be, my 
lady could not help perceiving. 

Hence a little attempt on her part to- 
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prolong preliminaries, and keep the talk 
awhile on such topics as his ill-looks, and 
poor Sir Devlyn, and the will, and the 
widow, and so forth. The little attempt 
was about proportionately successful. 
Almost the first words Don uttered put 
an end to it, and gave the talk an abrupt 
turn. 

" I want to know about that telegram, 
please," he said. 

" That telegram ? Oh ! you mean " 

" I mean the message I sent from Lorave 
just before I started." 

"Yes. Well?" 

" She never got it, of course T' 

" Of course not," my lady returned. 

" In other words, it fell into your hands, 
and you — suppressed it, we will say." 

" You may say I burned it, if you like," 
she told him, sitting under his inimical 
eyes, with an unsteady downward smile 
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and nervous flutterings of her fan — not at 
«ase. 

" You burned it, did you ? That shows, 
at least, how thoroughly well you must 
have understood it And how thoroughly 
afraid you must have been to let her see it." 

"Afraid? Hardly. But I didn'tchoose— " 

" Why not r 

** I say I didn't choose to give her such 
a message as that at such a time from a 
man like you." 

'' Why not T 

" Why not } What mother would ?" 

" Only a wise one who was wise enough 
to foresee the consequences of suppressing 
such a message at such a time from a man 
like me. You weren't wise enough for 
that. You foresaw the consequences of 
not suppressing it, that was all." 

* I foresaw my child might be upset, 
naturally enough, and *' 
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"And that your matrimonial arrange- 
ments might be upset also. You under- 
stood at once that if Car got that message 
from me, she would neither marry your 
man in an hour, nor at all." 

" Dear me," my lady murmured, " did I 
really fancy it would have such an effect as 
that ? I think not." 

" You are intimately convinced of it, on 
the contrary. You are quite certain that, 
knowing my help was so near, Car would 
have held out against you till it came ; that 
then you would have to do battle with me ; 
that you would have been beaten ; and 
that this precious marriage would have 
been broken off short and sharp, then and 
there. All that you thoroughly realized." 

" Broken off by you, you say ?" 

" Rather." 

" Might I ask how ?" 

" Anyhow." 

VOL. IL 7 
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" Upon my word, Rawdon Devlyn." 

" And upon mine, Aunt Gwen — upon 
rather a better guarantee perhaps." 

" You presume, — " she began, and half 
choked with a sudden rush of wrath that 
drove out her fear. No wonder. What 
model mother could stand this sort of 
thing ? Was this man of all men to come 
and deliberately tell her that he meant to 
have broken off the eligible match her 
maternal wisdom and affection had made 
for Car, anyhow ? 

" You presume to say these things to 
me," she gasped out Don was rather 
afraid he might even have presumed to do 
the things he had said if he could have but 
come in time. 

" But how dare you ? And what right 
have you ? You talk as though she — 
she—" 

"As though she belonged to me, don't I ?" 
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" Belonged to you ? Rawdon, you have 
behaved like a — ^" 

" Don't let us call names, Aunt Gwen/' 
" Is there a name too bad for what you 
<iidr 

" I don't know. But there is a name not 
altogether pretty for what you have done." 
" I ? I have done my duty." 
" That's not the name I meant." 
"Thank heaven, my innocent child is 
safe from you at last" 

" In other words, you thank heaven she 
is married. You are too modest I fancy 
heaven had no more to do with that mar- 
riage than usual, and that she and I have 
to thank you for it altogether. But there 
was no occasion to make her * safe from 
me/ as you call it, in that way." 
" I suppose I was to leave her — ^" 
** You were to leave her alone, as I ad- 
vised you that night" 

7—2 
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" Till you could marry her, perhaps ? 
What about your wife, though T 

" Ah 1 you mean Madame Duroc" 

" No. I mean my Lady Rawdon. What 
about her ?" 

"Only that, it seems, she is Madame 
Duroc, and has never been anyone else." 

" Indeed ? Not your wife at all, then ?'^ 

" No.'' 

"My good sir, I've the proof in my 
writing-desk, "j 

" You understand how to play a game 
delectably. Did you get that proof from 
her ?" 

" Not that one. But she gave us another, 
and one quite as conclusive." 

" How ?" 

My lady thereupon narrated the little 
episode at the Fallowfields' entertain- 
ment. 

Don's familiar Devil stared at her through 
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his eyes the whUe, and smiled at her with 
his closed lips. 

" Oh !" he muttered, " that was clever. 
It must have been you who arranged this 
hit of stage business. Wasn't it, now ?" 

" I !" my lady cried with all the energy 
of innocence. " How can you say such a 

thing r 

" Because this woman, whoever she was, 
whom you declare you never saw before 
nor since, I never saw at all." 

It was her turn to stare then. After all, 
however, it was nothing to her whoever the 
apparition might have been. So she 
shrugged her shoulders, and repelled her 
nephew's offensive remark with the con- 
tempt it deserved. Of course she knew 
nothing of his domestic affairs and their 
possible complication, beyond the fact that 
there was a person in existence, who, at 
any rate, had called herself Mrs. Rawdon, 
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and who, according to the document in mjr 
lady's writing-desk, might have the right 
to do so. That was all. 

" And that was quite enough for your 
purpose," Don admitted ; ** after that, you 
hadn't much trouble in getting Car to say 
she'd marry Ted Malpas. You had more 
in getting her to do it, though. But she 
was no match for you. And so she wrote 
out to me." 

"What!" 

Now my lady was not absolutely unpre- 
pared to find this the case. Her instinct 
had suggested it as probable ; and her in- 
stinct had not deceived her. Nevertheless,, 
it was a dreadful thing to hear. 

" She wrote out to me to come and put 
a stop to it." 

** To you T^ she ejaculated, shuddering.. 
" But—" 

"Well."- 
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" But she knew—" 

"She believed she had seen my wife, 
you mean ? No doubt. But what of that, 
then ? She knew she could trust me, and 
I knew it. And what other help had 
she?" 

" She knew she might have come to me, 
if — ^" It made him laugh aloud. 

" Come to you ! Why you were her 
mother, you know." 

"Oh! Rawdon." 

" What was the good of her coming to 
you and telling you she didn't want to 
marry the man you had settled she should ? 
What was the good of her telling you what 
you knew all along ? Come to you, for- 
sooth ! She knew better. She sent for 
me. When I got her letter I couldn't 
move. When I could move, it seemed cer- 
tain I must come too late. And I came 
too late. But you will never forget that 
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my message to her came in time, and that 
of her last chance of escape — but one — ^from 
such a man as you have tied her to, you 
deliberately robbed her." 

My lady grew very pale. Nevertheless 
she turned upon her nephew vigorously 
enough, after a little pause. 

** I deny it," she said. 

" What do you deny ?" 

" I deny she was forced into this mar- 
riage by me." 

" Of course you do. But what is the 
use of that ?" 

" I deny that I robbed her of any one 
chance of happiness when I burned that 
message of yours. On the contrary, I see 
more and more, after what you have not 
scrupled to say to me, that her best chance 
of happiness lay in her being safely married 
before you could interfere. You interfere ! 
Was anything ever more preposterous.^ 
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As for her having written to you, Fll be- 
lieve that when she tells me so." 

" She shall tell you so, by-and-by." 

" But I won't believe it now. Though 
if, indeed, she did do such a thing she 
must have been mad ; and the best way to 
save her from the consequences of madness 
like that would have been '' 

" To marry her to Ted Malpas, you 
mean ?*' 

" To put her out of your reach, I mean 
that" 

"And the one thing means the other, 
according to you ?" 

" Oh !" she muttered, " are you a villain, 
Rawdon Devlyn T 

" Weren't you warned, my lady ? Why 
didn't you take the warning ? Why didn't 
you leave her alone ?" 

" To waste the best years of her life on 
you ?" 
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"Well, her life was hers, can't you 
understand ? — not yours. And what will 
become of the best years of it now, do you 
suppose ?" 

" There were always reasons enough that 
I knew of why you should not marry Car ;. 
but " 

" There would have been no such 
reasons, now. Why couldn't you leave 
her alone ?" 

" But," my lady went on, ^^you knew you 
had a wife." 

" As it turns out, it was only Monsieur 
Duroc who had." 

" What does that matter ? Whether she 
is your wife, as she says, or is not, as you 
say, you believed she was that night, 
when " 

"Yes. I'd carried my curse about 
upon me long enough to believe in 
it ; and I must have believed in it 
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to carry it about so long. Well, — that 
night ?" 

"When you said what you did to my 
innocent child " 

" I swear I don't know what I said, 
except that I said good-bye." 

"I know what you said to me. You 
told me she belonged to you." 

"So she did." 

"What!" 

" She told you that herself after I was 
gone, when you began to hint at Ted 
Malpas, didn't she ? Besides, the fact had 
given you too much trouble to be ignored. 
See this, though. I had said good-bye to 
her that night, and meant it Till the 
board was clear as it is now I should never 
have come back. You had only to take 
my advice and leave her alone. If you 
had, well and good. But you wouldn't 
And so she sent for me ; and so I came. 
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Before I got to her the board was cleared 
altogether. You understood * that when 
you read my message. Then, there was 
just a chance for you to play fair for once, 
and let Car read it, too. But you pre- 
ferred to play foul. You suppressed what 
might have saved her at the eleventh hour ; 
and she married him, knowing nothing. 
You knew everything, though." 

" Everything T 

" Ay, even to what was the matter with 
your son-in-law elect, — ^the thing they call 
climate because it is so unmentionable." 

" For shame — for shame !" she cried 
with an indignation in which there was a 
good deal of scare, somehow. 

" And you have married her to him. 
For shame, indeed. Didn't it ever occm: 
to you what the consequences might be 
like when she should find out what she has 
married, and know that, but for you, she 
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need never have done it ? Did you sup- 
pose she would just say her kismet, quietly ; 
or that, if she did, that / would ?" 

He didn't look it, certes. But the con- 
versation having reached such a point as 
this I don't see how my lady could have 
let it go much further. And, indeed, she 
rose here, pale still in spite of her righteous 
indignation, and with that nervous flutter- 
ing more than ever apparent, and protested 
she could listen to Sir Rawdon no longer. 
And so Sir Rawdon having about said his 
say took his departure, leaving his relative 
very uncomfortable, to say the least of it. 

All the more perseveringly did she lay 
the flattering unction to her soul that, after 
all, Car was married, and safe from him. 
What could he do ? He might say a thing 
or two. Well, then my lady must be 
beforehand with him. As to that shameful 
remark of his touching the effects of the 
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climate in which poor Ted had served his 
country, there were no two ways of treat- 
ing that. It must be treated as simply 
shameful, that was all. 

Nevertheless, my lady was parlous un- 
comfortable. 

After her, it was the turn of somebody 
else. Don went straight from Brook 
Street to Mayfair. 

In Curzon Street Mrs. Morton's big 
barouche was waiting. She herself ap- 
peared on her threshold just about to take 
her drive as Don came to a halt at her door. 

Now, she too had read of Sir Devlyn's 
demise at Lorave ; but she had no reason 
to suppose Sir Rawdon the heir was any 
nearer London than Blazapore still, till 
there he stood confronting her. The meet- 
ing was a decided surprise. However, she 
was a woman of nerve, and showed she was 
startled as litde as might be. 
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She didn't exacdy know what to do, 
though. Hitherto he had always ignored 
her existence ; but this time it seemed he 
was not going to cut her. And a pair of 
stolidly-curious footmen were looking on. 
So at last she had to hazard a little : 

" Really you ? Won't you come in ?" 

To her unbounded astonishment he came 
in. She led the way upstairs to her draw- 
ing-room, wondering what on earth was 
going to happen next 

" Well ?" she said, when the door had 
closed upon them ; " is it about Sir Dev- 
lyn ? I saw tiiat in the papers just now ; 
you haven't taken the trouble to come and 
tell me I'm my lady, I suppose T 

" Scarcely. You're not, you know." 

« How's that ?" 

" Do you know a man named Car- 
donnel ?" 

" Cardonnel ?" she repeated coolly ; 
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" yes, I know the man. Ah ! let me see. 
Cardonnel must be your man with the 
story." , 

" Just so." 

" Well ?" she asked, turning sick at the 
thought of what must be coming now, but 
keeping her face in wonderful order still. 

"Well," he said, "the story has been 
told at last And the lie is about lied 
out, Madame Duroc." 

In spite of her wonderful self-command 
there began to creep over her face that 
look he had seen there once before, the 
night of the Greyminster ball. She couldn't 
help it. It was absurd in a woman like 
this ; but the mention of the late Pierre's 
name always was too much for her, some- 
how. 

" Hush !" she whispered involuntarily, 

" Not I." 

She went and looked through the half- 
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drawn portih^es of an inner room. She 
had left Reine, the camdriste, in this inner 
. room just now when she went down to her 
carriage. Reine's knowledge of the English 
tongue had never been manifest ; but 
Reine's ears would catch the French 
patronymic quick enough. This was most 
undesirable. So it was a relief to find her 
gone. 

" Who were you afraid was there ?" 
Madame Duroc's visitor asked when she 
turned to him again after her inspection : 
"the Due, perhaps. It wouldn't much 
matter who heard you called by your right 
name now. It's the name I mean you to 
be known by for the future." 

" Do you ? By my right name ? Then 
that'll be yours, won't it ?" 

" Merci ! That'll be hisy I imagine." 

"His? Whose?" 
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" Pierre Duroc's. You were Pierre 
Duroc's wife, past den)ring." 

" Cardonnel told you that ?" 

"Cardoimel has told me all, don't you 
understand ?" 

" Well, suppose I were his" — she couldn't 
bring herself to pronounce the obnoxious 
name — ■" suppose I were his wife, once ? 
What then ? What am I now ?" 

" His widow." 

" That is, I should be, if " 

" If he were dead ?" 

This wasn't what she had been going to 
say at all. 

" //"he were dead ?" she repeated. 

" There are some doubts, I believe." 

She shrank back in a horror. Then she 
remembered Podasokus of Paddington and 
his authentic report, and breathed again. 

No. Podasokus of Paddington and the 
gardes-chiourme at Toulon could never 
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have made such a ghastly mistake as all 
that. He was dead, safe enough, — ^smashed 
to pieces by that fall from the T^te Noire. 

" However," Rawdon went on, " whether 
you're his wife or his widow now is your 
affair. You were his wife when I believed 
I was making you mine. YouVe been his 
wife all along. And you knew it. That's 
what I have to do with." 

" Rawdon, I swear to you," she cried, — 
^* I swear I believed " 

" You d done your best to get him put of 
the way first ? Tm willing to believe that 
much, too. Luckily, however, your arrange- 
ment was not quite carried out. He 
wasn't quite killed that night. He was 
alive when the parson at the Embassy was 
pronouncing you and me to be man and 
wife." 

" That you'll have to prove." 

"He lived to take his trial, — I advise 
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you to look up a file of the Gazette de^ 
Tribunaux for a report of that trial, by the 
way, if you don't happen to have read it 
He lived to go to Toulon, and to make his 
escape. Of that you can have had no 
doubt whatever; for that fellow in the 
blouse you and I saw arrested in the Rivoli 
just as we were starting for our honey- 
moon, — he, you know, who came so * aw^ 
fully close' to your window, — he was 
Pierre Duroc, conspirator, assassin, and so 
forth, — your lawful husband ; and you 
recognised him." 

" I did not. I could not. I was so sure 
he was dead." 

" You let the lie stand," he went on, 
taking no notice of her dogged denial ; 
" that, perhaps, was but natural. And the 
lie has stood till now, and cursed my life 
from that day to this. But, as I told you, 
it s about lied out, and for it, and for the 
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rest, you and I come to a reckoning at 
last" 

"Well," she said, after a pause, and 
facing him stolidly as she had faced him at 
Lorave, " I suppose we must What about 
the rest, though, as you call it ? What's 
that?" 

" You must needs play my lady's game, 
must you ?" 

** Meaning your amiable aunt's ? Which 
of them ? The one that got la belle 
/;ousine Ted Malpas for a husband instead 
of you ? I told you, you should never 
marry her. My dear Rawdon, I've seen 
you look blacker than that, and have 
not been the least afraid of you. I say, I 
told you you should never marry her ; but 
I haven't played my lady's game except 
incidentally. I've played my own, — and 
won it" 

" So that anonymous letter, and the 
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woman in the scarlet-and-black are ex- 
plained." 

"Are they?" she returned, shrugging 
her shoulders. 

" They shall cost you dearest of all." 

" Really ? What are you going to da 
to me ? Kill me ? No, you didn't do that 
at Lorave ; you won't do it now. What 
then ?" 

" Publish you." 

" That ! And you are a man ! Bon 
Dieu ! and I was in love with you once. 
You Ve the shame of having said that, but 
you'll never do it. Stay a moment, and I'll: 
tell you why. For every word you say of 
me, I'll say two — twenty about your Car, 
and we'll see which gets the worst of it. 
Ah ! if we're to have war, my dear Rawdon,. 
it shall be war to the knife, I promise you."^ 

She rather thought she had him there. I 
shouldn't much wonder if she had, either. 
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When, after him, she . too was gone, and 
the coast was quite clear, between the 
portitres there came, cat-like — Mademoi- 
selle Reine. 

Mademoiselle Reine had made a noise- 
less entry into that inner room, whilst the 
conversation in the drawing-room proper 
was too absorbing for either of the speakers 
to have noticed a much less velvety tread. 
Madame knew such a deal too much about 
her creature, that the creature was always 
trying to quietly acquire counteracting 
knowledge of Madame ; so having an 
opportunity, as it seemed, of adding to her 
somewhat slender stock of information, the 
creature glided behind the draperies and 
listened. Perhaps this time she heard 
something worth listening to. 

" At present," she muttered to herself, 
as from the window she watched Madame 
drive away, " at present I believe I under- 
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stand why I played comedy to the belle 
cousine. And then he called her Madame 
Duroc, and wife of Pierre Duroc. Of 
Pierre Duroc, who has sworn to break her 
throat. Of Pierre, who — liens! it is 
droll, that, all the same/' 



CHAPTER V. 




SEEING ALL THEIR OWN MISCHANCE." 



ED, poor devil, when he met his 
wife at their first conjugal break- 
fast, had been by way of reite- 
rating, at the first opportunity, that explana- 
tion of his with regard to his untoward 
state the previous day. 

It was an awkward sort of thing to do, 
and he was awkward in the doing, and felt 
he had better have left it alone. She 
didn't seem to see it, he thought. She was 
evidently going to stand on her dignity 
with him. Didn't believe his explanation, 
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he dared say. Believed it was the wine^ 
all the same, he supposed. By George I 
what an awful bad start he had made. 

What Lady Edward's precise belief on 
the subject was, I can't say. But she came 
to breakfast with the air and look of one 
who had made up her mind what was to be 
her line in life, and who meant to follow it 
She came to breakfast very perceptibly a 
different person from the bride who had 
sat down opposite Ted to dinner last even- 
ing. She was quite cool and composed,, 
and what Ted styled " on her dignity." 
She was silent, except when it was her 
duty to reply to her lord's rather nervous 
commonplaces ; then she was civil. She 
made him his tea, and was dutifully atten- 
tive to his tea-cup's replenishment. She 
was dutiful altogether, in short The duti- 
ful line was the one she had decided must 
be hers, I promise. Of course she must 
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do her duty, now she had married him. 
Poor Ted would have infinitely preferred 
to be favoured with any other style of 
treatment than this. He hadn't the least 
idea what was the proper thing to do under 
it ; so he by-and-by blundered into his 
reiteration of explanation. 

She heard him out, as it was her duty to 
do. When he had quite finished, all she 
said was, Oh ! please would he never talk 
about that any more ? 

He was fain to accept this as forgiveness 
in fuU. Thereupon he ventured to put his 
arm round her, and to suggest that he 
should be allowed to kiss her. 

Well, if he wanted to kiss her, no doubt 
it was her duty to be kissed. So she bent 
her face forward, and — ^and Ted found him- 
self kissing his wife's forehead, with the 
rapturous expression of countenance that 
was due to the anticipation of her lips. It 
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was like kissing the back of her glove that 
afternoon on the sea-walk at Brighton. 
For the second time in the course of his 
true love Ted felt rather a fool. But this 
time he was her husband ; so he felt also 
an inclination to sulk at her manner of 
meeting his overtures. And, as she re- 
mained quite unconscious of, or indifferent 
to, this inclination, in a very little while he 
sulked outright. He had made an awful 
bad start, certainly ; but if she wouldn't let 
him make up for it, why, by Jove ! it was 
rather too bad. 

It came to be time to go. Dutiful and 
sulky respectively, the happy pair went on 
board the boat. 

Ten minutes afterwards, over Ted's 
shoulder as he stooped to settle those 
wraps, she had, seen Don on the other 
deck, looking at her. 

No wonder unconscious Ted, remarking 
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how white she had turned all at once, hoped 
she wasn't going to be ill. 

" I shouldn't wonder if / was," he added, 
in dismal anticipation, that was fully justi- 
fied before long. He lay prostrate, by- 
and-by, as the steamer thrashed and 
thumped along the edge of the Vame in 
the cross water ; and Baines looked after 
him ; and Car was left alone. 

Perhaps she would rather have been 
prostrated, and past thinking yesterday's 
thoughts again already, than have sat there 
free from all bodily discomfort, the bitter 
envy of all drenched and draggled and 
dilapidated womankind round about her, — 
than have sat there and seen all her own 
mischance so plainly. 

Don had come, then. And for what but 
to save her from all there was no help or 
hope for now ? And he had come too 
late. Ah ! if she had but known yester- 
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day he was so near — ah ! if she had but 
known. 

And why hadn't she known ? Why had 
he not told her ? Why had he made no 
sign ? 

And that wild letter she had written 
him. And her vows of twenty-four hours 
back. And her husband yonder. And all 
that was. And all that might have been. 
All this was what she had to sit there and 
think about. Do you marvel she wished 
she were sea-sick, or, at least, dead ? 

However, the boat made Boulogne in 
<iue course, and Lady Edward was neither. 
And then Ted had to be seen to. There 
was her duty to be done. She kept vowing 
doggedly she would do her duty, as though 
these supererogatory vows were somehow 
strengthening. 

Ted was seen to. Ted was found to be 
in a bad way rather. It was evident he 
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couldn't be asked to go any further that 
day. They had to stay the night at 
one of the queer caravanserais of the 
place. 

Still, it was not so much that the cara- 
vanserai was queer that made Car so glad 
to get out of it, and get on, as that all the 
while they stayed there she had been 
afraid. And the fear that haunted this 
daughter of Eve was this : to wit, that 
Don might take it into his head to come 
after her and find her. I don't know 
exactly what she thought would happen if 
he did ; but at any rate her fear was the 
fear of meeting him, just at present. By- 
and-by, she was somehow conscious she 
should not feel so afraid, — I don't exactly 
know why, either. 

So she was quite ready for the Paris 
express next morning. She felt safer when 
they presently alighted at the Bristol. Yet 
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she wasn't so very far from him there, after 
all. There was nothing to prevent his 
alighting at those hospitable doors also,, 
that very evening. Hence she began ta 
' develop a nomadic tendency. 

As for Ted, he didn't particularly care 
about staying on in Paris. Paris was hotter 
than Blazapore, he declared. By all means 
they'd go somewhere else, he said, if Car 
liked — Switzerland, or wherever she chose. 
There was always snow and ice and that 
sort of thing in Switzerland, wasn't there ? 
Then that sort of thing would suit him 
perfectly. Another day or two of this sun 
would about shut him up. It made his 
head ache. It made his hand shake. He 
never could stand sun since that stroke he 
had out in India. Yes ; he'd like to go 
among the icebergs very much. So they 
went off to Switzerland. And Ted found 
his feverish dream of icebergs rather a 
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mockery, and Chamounix hotter than the 
Place Vend6me. 

The heat, or something, certainly ap- 
peared to affect him very much. He was 
always complaining of his head, and that 
curious seared look in his eyes was getting 
unpleasantly apparent. 

Mr. Baines didn't like this and other 
signs he saw. Mr. Baines apprehended 
mischief. 

" He's been at it again," said Mr. Baines 
to himself pretty often ; " he's at the old 
game worse than ever, it's my belief This 
marriage seems to have played the very 
devil with him, or he's playing the very- 
devil with it; I don't know altogether 
which." 

For it was impossible for Mr. Baines to 
blink the ominous fact that the V. O. P. 
bottle had begun to mount its eternal and 
infernal guard on his master's dressing- 
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room table again. On one occasion, Mr. 
Baines had gone so far as to hint at the 
propriety of removing it to a less con- 
spicuous position. My lady might happen 
to come in, and— 

Ted burst into loud laughter at this. 

" You don't suppose she cares a d — n 
what I do or don't do } Get out, you old 
fool." 

Mr. Baines received this intimation and 
the apostrophe with an absolutely wooden 
countenance, and went out. But he had 
certain inward misgivings made much 
stronger. 

" Take it altogether,'' was the conclusion 
he came to, " it*s a bad look-out," 

I don't know that Car had ever optical 
evidence of the reinstallation of the 
V. O. P. bottle. I don't suppose she was 
very much in her husband's dressing-room. 
But she could not but be cognisant of some 
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phases of her lord and master that were 
Jiot to be attributed to the heat of the 
weather only. Unfortunately she had no 
idea of the heroic efforts poor Ted had 
made to be careful and to keep so before 
that unlucky marriage morning. Unfor- 
tunately, after that one early experience, 
she concluded he was just going on as 
usual. Well, she must go on doing her 
•duty. 

Part of her duty appeared to consist in 
Tunning away from Don ; whose pursuit, 
however, seemed somewhat imaginary, or 
Tiad been hitherto successfully baffled. 
They had got, at least, as far as Trouville 
on their return journey, and there had been 
never a sign of him. 

The fact was, that, up till then, Don had 
gone no further from London than South- 
ampton. At Southampton, the Water- 
V)itch yacht was fitting out for him. Her 
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new owner was understood to be about 
starting on a cruise of indefinite dura- 
tion. 

My lady, still parlous uncomfortable in 
Brook Street, heard this news in her turn. 
It relieved her maternal mind very much. 
If, after all his talk, all he was going to da 
was to take himself out of the way again 
indefinitely, there seemed no further cause 
for uneasiness. Of course all her fears had 
pointed at a meeting between the cousins^ 
when Rawdon would have given his ex- 
planation of certain matters before she could 
have given hers. Now, if Rawdon, of his 
proper motion, were to put any chance of 
such a meeting out of the question for an 
indefinite period, what was the obvious 
inference ? What could it be, my lady 
argued, but that, in spite of the outrageous 
things he had said, he felt an inward con- 
viction that Car's marriage had made her 
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safe from him, and that he had better leave 
her alone ? 

My lady's faith in her prophylactic, that 
had perhaps drooped a little, now revived 
and grew strong as ever. There was no- 
thing like it It had disposed even of the 
diabolical 

And indeed she believed it had, when, 
one day, the Waterwitch was reported to 
have sailed. Pious thanksgivings were 
murmured in Brook Street Rawdon was 
out of England, and mamma had had news 
that morning that the happy pair might 
shortly be expected home. The lord of diat 
maternal bosom sate lightly on his throne 
that morning. 

The Waterwitch had sailed, in sooth ; 
and the cruise Don projected was to have 
just that indefinite length that rumour had 
told his anxious relative. And he was 
sailing away from the chance of any meet- 
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ing with Car. For, for the first time in his 
life, Devil Devlyn had been taking a little 
thought about consequences. 

He had spoken of these consequences in- 
his wrath during the interview in Brook 
Street, and by them he had meant a good' 
deal more than my lady could possibly 
have brought herself to understand. No 
doubt he had intended that Car should- 
hear the truth from him forthwith. And 
when she had heard it, and should know 
that what was need never have been but 
for unconscionably foul play, when she and 
he should stand together looking at the mis- 
chance of their lives, — what would happen- 
then "i What might, Devil Devlyn would^ 
answer at first. And this marriage that she 
had cried to him to save her from — ^this^ 
marriage he might have saved her from, 
even at the eleventh hour, if she hadn't 
happened to have a mother — was this mar- 
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riage binding on him and on her now and 
for always, so long as Ted Malpas should 
live ? 

Putting myself for a moment in Don 
Devlyn^s place, I confess I don't much 
wonder that he, in his reprehensibly un- 
prejudiced fashion, decided this question in 
the negative. 

No ; it was not, it couldn't be. Still, he 
didn't go after Car ; still something kept 
him back — something he chafed under and 
fought against — something that prevailed 
with him, nevertheless ; for it eventually 
resolved itself into a forecasting fear of 
what the consequences of this decision of 
his might be — to her. Little by little, 
doggedly and dying very hard, he gave in 
to his fear, so far as this : that, for her 
sake, he wouldn't put himself in the way 
of meeting her ; nay, that he would even 
go out of her way altogether. 
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Yes, and leave her to Ted Malpas, after 
all. This was a favourite sneer of his 
familiar's all through. Don had tough work 
to hold his own, as you may perhaps un- 
derstand. But his love for Car was better 
love than may have seemed to you ; and 
he held his own against the strongest 
temptation, but one, he was ever to know, 
for her sake. I trow better men might, in 
this matter, have done worse. 

He went down to Southampton, how- 
ever, when the yacht was ready, in a bitter 
mood enough. He was not even to have 
the satisfaction of " taking it out " of any- 
body, it seemed. Ted Malpas had got his 
wife ; the Duroc had got her way. And 
Ted was not to be called to account ; and 
the Duroc was to escape unpublished. 
That, at least, must be so. He had had 
time to appreciate the significance of that 
threat of hers concerning Car. Unless he 
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and Car were in a position such that no- 
thing the Duroc's tongue or anyone's else 
could say would signify very much, the 
Duroc had better be left alone, too. 

Perhaps, though, it was as well for his 
resolve to leave her alone that while he 
stayed in London he had not encountered 
her again triumphant. That might have 
been more than he could bear. But Mrs. 
Morton had beaten an abrupt retreat from 
May Fair a day or two after her conversa- 
tion yrith Sir Rawdon Devlyn. 

The reason of this was, I gather, that 
she had seen, or believed, in spite of 
Podasokus of Paddington, and the gardes- 
ddourme of Toulon, that she had seen — 
Pierre Duroc, her husband, actually in the 
flesh, once more. 

It was in the street, and in a crowd, for 
a second only, as she drove by ; but she 
came home in a shiver, feeling it was surely 
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he ; and she fled that night in an access of 
the old unreasoning blind fear, and never 
considered herself safe again. Mademoi- 
selle Reine went with her mistress, of 
course. She understood the motive of the 
Hegira, no doubt. This Pierre Duroc, I 
suspect, was unknown to the camdriste 
neither by name nor by sight. Madame's 
abrupt departure made Reine quite certain, 
after what her unsuspected ears had heard, 
that the Pierre she knew had passed up 
and down Curzon Street in the evening 
dusk once or twice of late. Well, madame 
had not been very good to her, Reine. 
No ; madame had decidedly abused her 
hold over her creature. The creature had 
been thirsting for a little vengeance these 
many years. There seemed a chance, at 
last, of this natural longing being gratified. 

The Waterwitch had sailed. She carried 
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a passenger— Tom Bracy. Tom had 
come, just as Don was going on board, and 
asked for a cast over to Trouville. 

Perhaps it would have been better if 
Captain Bracy had been content to take 
his passage in the Havre steamer. Na- 
turally, however, he preferred going with 
Don, if Don didn't mind. And as the 
latter knew of no reason why he shouldn't 
make Trouville a port of call just then, 
why, Tom went with him, you see. 

In the afternoon, the yacht cast anchor 
in the bay. Tom had insisted on a dinner 
of adieu at the Plage ; so the two men 
landed together. Tom went off to order 
his quarters and this dinner. Don walked 
along the sands to smoke a pipe away from 
the mob. He shut it out presently behind 
a jutting barrier of rock. On the other 
side, some children were playing at the 
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water s edge. Some one stx)od alone there 
watching them. 

He looked up ; she looked up. There 
they were, — Ted's wife and he, face to face 
in a moment, seeing all their own mischance 
with a vengeance. 



CHAPTER VI. 



'for my sake." 




, ED'S wife shrank back as though 
she were not only startled, but 
afraid. Don smiled queerly. 
So much, then, for good intentions. So 
much for his elaborate running away from 
her. It had brought him to her straighter 
than he would have known how to come if 
he had meant coming. Well, it was fatality, 
and not his fault. There they were, face 
to face. Being face to face with her, it was 
hardly to be expected, I suppose, that he 
should pretend not to see her, and fly, vir- 
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tuously and forthwith, from temptation, on 
board the Waterwitck — hardly. And yet 
this was the only thing to do if certain 
things were not to be spoken of between 
them, and certain consequences not to 
ensue. 

That might be ; but, as I say, one could 
hardly expect him to do it. Instead, after 
that second's pause, he came closer. No 
ivonder she shrank back in an intuitive fear. 

Those engaging young Gauls she af- 
fected left off dabbling in the water to 
stare ; their attendant bonnes intermitted 
their scoldings to listen. Even to such an 
^'assistance" as this it was quite evident 
that the meeting between the blonde 
English dame and the dark Monsieur with 
the severe air was no ordinary rencontre. 

An infant Achilles gave indignant utter- 
ance to his conviction that the dark Mon- 
sieur was an ogre who was about to carry 
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off their good English friend. Thereupon, 
the companions of Achilles yelped in 
-chorus. 

" They're very pleasant children, no 
4oubt," Don was remarking ; " but don't 
you think they'd be pleasanter at a dis- 
tance ? Suppose you leave them to their 
own devices for a little while. There's 
something to be said between us, Car, now 
we have met, you know." 

That she knew well enough ; and it was 
because she knew it so well that, after 
mechanically greeting Don, she had evinced 
such a marked disinclination to part com- 
pany with the disconsolate-yelping chorus. 
Nevertheless, there was no help for it. 
When Don told her to come away from the 
protection of Achilles and his companions, 
she had to go with him in spite of her fear. 
She had written him that letter, you re- 
member, — or she remembered, if you do not. 
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So she went ; and they two walked 
along the solitary sands together, leav- 
ing the chorus menacing the ogre with 
its spades, and Aline and Babette the 
bonnes to put their caps together and con- 
jecture. 

*' C'est le mari, hein ?" said Babette. 

" Mais puisque le mari c'est le milor ?'^ 
objected her fellow. 

" Tiens ! Mais qu'est-ce, done, celui-ci, 
alors ?" 

" Hum ! J'dirais, moi, que celui-ci c'est 
— I'autre.'' 

" Comment Tautre ?" 

" Ah ! es-tu b^te, toi !" 

This was, probably, conclusive, if not 
explanatory. Babette mightn't understand 
who r autre was ; but when Achilles and 
company went home and told their re- 
spective mammas that an ogre had come 
and taken away their English dame who 
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was so good, and that Aline had declared 
this ogre must be Vautrey I shouldn't 
wonder if their mammas conjectured. And 
perhaps their conjectures reached English 
ears before the Trouville season was over ; 
and as, no doubt, it was discovered that 
Don Devlyn really had been there, why, 
by-and-by, club quidnuncs in London were 
asking one another whether there hadn't 
been something once upon a time between 
Lady Edward and her cousin ? Eh ? Of 
course. Yes ; they thought so. And he'd 
gone over there and met her before the 
honeymoon was out ? Eh } Yes, just so. 
Ah ! well, — poor Ted. And this was the 
beginning. 

Meantime, Lady Edward and her cousin 
were conversing on the solitary sands. 

" How did I come ?" Don was saying, — 
" here, you mean ? Look out there, beyond 
that gun-boat. You see a yacht ? She 
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belongs to me. I bought her for the ex- 
press purpose of keeping out of England, 
and out of your way, for as long, — as long 
as I could, in short. I did, indeed. I no 
more knew you were in this place than I 
expected to find myself here this afternoon. 
But there's a fate about you and me. Car. 
Yesterday, Tom Bracy must needs ask me 
to run across and drop him at Trouville, 
That makes the second time Thomas has 
played the devil with my best intentions. 
The first time was when he made me lose 
the mail one night, and I came down to 
Greyminster instead of going to Paris, 
Now, keep quiet, please. We'll talk about 
that night presently. Well, I suppose I 
ought to have been suspicious of Tom, 
after that, and let him find his own way 
across. But I wasn't, and I didn't. I 
even, in my unsuspecting innocence, came 
ashore with him to dine. He's gone to 
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order dinner, now. I walked on, straight 
before me, — straight to you. Odd, isn't 
it ? No ; not odd at all. It's fatality. Car, 
don't you begin to think ?" 

Perhaps she did. Why, if she hadn't 
been running away from this meeting half 
over Europe she would, most likely, never 
have come to Trouville at all ; and so there 
would have been no meeting. 

Whilst she, looking before her with 
vacant eyes, was realising the fatality of all 
this, Don resumed. 

"However," he said, "as it was fated 
that, after all, and in spite of all, you and I 
should meet, I suppose it's also been set- 
tled that the rest should happen." 

" The rest ? What ?" 

"Why, whatever is to happen after I've 
explained to you what has happened." 

" I know what has happened, Don." 

" Do you, indeed ? You mean, I sup 
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pose, you know you're married ? You 
mean, I came too late to prevent them 
tying you to that " 

" Hush !" 

" My dear child, don't it strike you that, 
now you and I have met like this, it's no 
use trying to hush up what has been done ? 
You say you know what has happened. I 
say you haven't the remotest idea how it 
was managed. I came too late to prevent 
you marrying him, and so you married him. 
That's how it seems to you. But the fact 
is that you need never, and you never 
would, have married Ted Malpas that 
morning if you had only got my message." 

" Your message ?" she muttered. 

" A message I wired to you from Lorave 
just as I was starting. That came in time, 
Car." 

" What," she cried, suddenly remember- 
ing, " a telegram that came that morning ? 
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That you sent ? Why, — but that was from 
Doridant." 

"Which?" 

" I saw it" 

" Exactly, — the one you saw. But you 
never saw the other one, my lady " 

" Mamma !" 

" Very much mamma. She burned it." 

" She did what ?" 

" Don't you understand ? She opened it, 
read it, understood it, and burned it quietly." 

Car stared at the speaker in a sort of 
stupefied horror. 

" Mamma did that ?" 

Don shrugged his shoulders. 

" Who on earth else, do you imagine, 
would have done it, except mamma ?" he 
returned. 

" But how do you know ?" 

" She admitted it." 

'' To you ?" 
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" To me. When I say ' admitted it/ you 
must understand that she rather glorified 
the little felony as ' her duty/ To do my 
lady justice, Fm not sure she don't half 
believe it was her duty that she did. What 
do yo2c think of it, though ?'' 

Her silence was expressive. But of 
course she wanted to know what was the 
message he had sent her. 

Don briefly recapitulated. Here was 
more astounding intelligence ; — a more 
sickening light than ever flung on the what- 
might-have-been. 

Car, I suppose, had heard before this of 
Sir Devlyn's death, and Don's succession ; 
but the news concerning Mrs. R. D., other-^ 
wise Madame Duroc, was news indeed. 

" Never your wife at all ?" 

"No. Always Pierre Duroc's it ap« 
pears." 

" But mamma '' 
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" Taujours mamma, you see. Well ?" 

" She showed me '' 

" I know. A copy of my marriage cer- 
tificate, and that sort of thing. It was in- 
valuable to her, but quite worthless to 
anybody else, if one had only known it." 

" And, then, that woman at Brighton ?'' 

" Ah ! that's a mysterious piece of devilry 
still. I haven't found out who she was. 
What does it matter now ? After that, you 
were bound to say yes to what they 
wanted." 

" Don, when I thought of what had hap- 
pened that night I used to wish I were 
dead." 

" I daresay. That would have been 
better than this. Car. However, as you 
had to live, this seemed the shortest way 
out of it all, I suppose. Saying yes to 
him put a bar between us for the future, 
anyhow, didn't it ?" 
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" As if there had been no bar between 
us already/' 

" Well, there was none, you know." 

" Yes, you come and tell me that now, 
when '' 

" When it's too late ? Whose fault is it 
you were told too late ?" 

" Don, Don — why did that ever happen 
that night ?" 

*' Eh !" he said, shrugging his shoulders. 
" Do you see how it could well have been 
helped ? I confess I don't" 

Now all along, she had an idea she did 
see how it could have been helped. For 
she couldn't forget the order of things on 
that occasion, to wit, that she had first 
broken down, that, then, the — the rest, in 
short, — had followed. 

Now, suppose she hadn't broken down 
at all ? And, after she had, how far could 
she fairly hold him responsible for what 
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had ensued ? Of course, per contra, he 
had been aware of Mrs. R. D/s existence, 
and she in ignorance. Still Car couldn t 
work her model mother s argument from 
the latter's high moral ground, nor with 
the latter's air of conviction that it was un- 
answerable. 

" But you believed," she essayed, rather 
falteringly ; — " you believed that this wo- 
man, whoever she was " 

'* Exactly. I believed this /c77ime Duroc 
•was my wife. I believed that was an im- 
mutable fact.'' 

" And yet— oh ! Don '' 

" And therefore, you mean." 

" Therefore— what ?" 

" Therefore you became the almost 
intolerable temptation you were, don't you 
see ?" 

" I see," she returned bitterly. '' Did 
you only care for me because " 
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" Because you were forbidden fruit ? 
That's hardly it, either. A man don't de- 
liberately choose that sort of fruit to hanker 
after, as a rule. I had no choice about 
you whatever. You and I both found out 
one day that you were no longer a child ; 
and that day I found out all at once that I 
loved you. And I was Benedick the 
married man, with a wife somewhere or 
other, alive still, for aught I knew. It was 
a pleasant discovery ; and I had a pleasant 
life when it was made ; so pleasant, that, if 
I had suspected what was the matter with 
me in time, I almost think, now, Fd have 
got away from you before I was quite sure* 
Only, I never suspected. 

" Well," he went on, after a pause, " not 
suspecting, there I was, on a sudden, face 
to face with my discovery. That was bad 
enough ; but that wasn't all. Another day . 
I came face to face with my wife, who was 
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Duroc's. Of course she hadn't died Now 
do you begin to understand the temptation 
you became ? Perhaps not quite ; for you 
don't understand her. That sham appari- 
tion of her you beheld at Brighton was a 
trifle to the real woman. The real woman 
knew she was Duroc's wife, and not mine,, 
all along, to begin with." 

" She knew that ? What before ?" 
" Within a couple of hours after, at any 
rate. I've ^a notion she saw Duroc, as- 
sassin, &c., arrested under her eyes in the 
Rivoli just as we were starting on our 
honeymoon. However, her recent matri- 
monial arrangements weren't to be altered 
by any small complication of that sort, it 
seems. They lasted about a week ; and 
then a further complication was revealed — 
to me, this time ; and this altered my ar- 
rangements with a vengeance. I left my 
wife — she was my wife, still, I believed ; 
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and there was no help for it ; I left her 
there, at Lorave, that night, alive, unfortu- 
nately. She was wise enough to leave me 
alone, though. Years passed. We never 
met once, till we met last year in London. 
Perhaps you understand the situation of 
last year better, now. Car ?" 

Perhaps she did. I think she had time 
to realize it thoroughly before he spoke 
again. 

'' I had still the intimate conviction, as 
soon as I saw her, that whatever else 
she was, she was my wife according 
to law, and that there was less help for 
it then than ever. And I loved you. 
^ Tempted of the devil.' That phrase got 
to be the leading fact in my existence. I 
had never properly appreciated it until 
that last month I was in England, — ^those 
last days, Car, — that last night. There's 
another phrase, isn't there ? ' Resist the 
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devD, and he shall flee from }'ou/ The 
devil didn't seem to see it, in my case. 
Judge, though, you, whether or not I re- 
sisted." 

And Car, remembering what she, un- 
witting, would fain have had him tell her 
last year, and that he had said never a 
word, till she had broken down at that last 
good-bye ; remembering what she, unwit- 
ting, must have told him without saying a 
word either; — remembering this and a good 
deal besides, what sort of judgment do you 
think she passed on him ? 

" Oh I Don. Oh ! Don," was all she 
said. 

That looks rather an absurd sort of 
judgment on paper doesn't it ? But then 
you don't get, on paper, the look in her 
eyes that went with it, nor the little tremu- 
lous touch of her hand upon his arm. He 
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got both, and was satisfied with the judg- 
ment no doubt. 

'' Perhaps," he resumed, " as resistance 
didn't pay, I ought to have tried just the 
opposite treatment, and have fled from 
temptation, as those good people preach, 
who haven't to fly very far, or who feel 
comfortably sure they can come back soon. 
Mine wasn't the good people's case, exactly, 
though. When I went, I had to go to the 
other end of the world away from you ; 
and for me there was no coming back 
again, it seemed. Do you wonder if I 
stayed beside you till the last moment ; 

and that at the last moment ? Car, 

my darling !" 

"No, no," she muttered, trying to draw 
her hands . free ; " not yours, not yours, 
now, Don." 

" Mine always, I tell you. I told you 
so that night." 
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" Yes, I know, that night," she said in a 
shivering feverish sort of whisper. " But it 
was all my fault, Don. I broke down at the 
very last ; and — and you never meant " 

'* Do you think I never meant it, eh ?" 

" You couldn't. How could you ? How 
could I belong to you for always ?" 

" You did." 

" But how could I ?" she pleaded child- 
ishly in her fear. "It was impossible, 
don't you see ?" 

" You did, qtmnd mime, so far as this : 
that you never would have have belonged 
to anybody but me, if they had let you 
alone. Isn't that so ?" 

" Oh ! why do you ask me that now ?" 
she cried. " Let me go. I can't bear it." 

" Why don't you answer me ?" 

" Why ? Don, remember I'm his wife, 
now." 

•* rU remember it, never fear. It would 
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be as easy, I expect, for both of us to for- 
give it as forget it." 

" What could I do ?" she seemed to ask 
herself rather than him. 

*' Not much against mamma, could you ? 
So you sent for me." 

" Wasn't I mad ?" 

" Too sane for my lady, anyhow." 

"Whom had I to turn to, though, but 
you : 

"No one but me, I suppose." 

" And I trusted you, Don." 

" Why not ? Ah ! you mean you trusted 
me quand m^me, also ? So you might." , 

" And so I may ?" 

" Hum !" 

" Mayn't I ?" 

" Well, no ; — perhaps you'd better not." 

" Why ?" 

" Because I don't trust myself 

Car" 
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" Don't look at me like that. Let me 
go — ^let me go." 

This time he let her go. 

They were then quite alone, they two, 
on the sands. The sun had sunk ; the 
summer gloaming was settling on the sea. 
Out yonder, though, beyond the French 
gun-boat, the yacht was visible still, at her 
anchor in the bay. And from Ted's wife's 
face, when she cried to him not to look at 
her like that, Don's eyes had turned to- 
wards his schooner, lying there so handy, 
so ready found and fitted for a voyage any- 
where, — ^a voyage, say, to some new Para- 
dise in the Southern Sea, — with an expres- 
sion in them eloquent infernally. 

Now, Ted's wife's martyrdom had not 
reached the stage when such an expression 
as this in the eyes of the third person of 
the matrimonial trinity ceases to be abso- 
lutely intolerable. She saw her own mis- 
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chance, and she felt rather desperate, 
perhaps, and miserable, no doubt But 
she was not miserable or desperate enough 
for anything of this kind — yet So she 
cried more imperatively to Don to let her 
go ; and he — well, he let her. 

She retreated well out of arm's reach. 
He watched her, his familiar smiling out 
of his offending eyes. 

" What's the matter ? What are you 
afraid of? Maybe you're right. Car. I 
was thinking that the one way for you out 
of this trap lies out there." 

** Out there, — and to where ?" she mut- 
tered, shuddering. 

" What does it signify where to, so long 
as we go together ?" 

'* And you tell me this ?" 

** Emphatically." 

" You r 

** My dear child, you don't expect me to 
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accept your marriage with Ted Malpas in 
the ' dispensation-of-Providence * frame of 
mind, surely ? You don't expect me to 
cry kismet! to my lady's method of ar- 
ranging destinies ? How came you to 
marry Malpas ? Simply because there was 
no help for it, you thought, wasn't it ?" 

" Yes," she said, her pale face growing 
t^er. 

" If you had got that message from me, 
would you have married him at all ?" 

"No." 

" Do you know what they have married 
you to ?" he asked, after a little silence. 
Looking at her he saw she did — ^already. 
" And I am to leave you to him ! And I 
am not to tell you it matters little where you 
go, so long as you come away from this ?" 

" No." 

" Because ?" 

" Because I tell you I am his wife." 

II— 2 
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She had learned, I suppose, how to use 
my lady's prophylactic; and it had an- 
swered — so far. 

" And you mean to stand it ?" Don re- 
sumed, presendy. 

"Yes/' 

" God help you !" he muttered, with 
queer piety. 

" Don, when we were in the church that 
day, I swore I would " 

*' Love, honour, and obey Ted Malpas ? 
Then you will be considerably forsworn, 
Tm afraid." 

" I would try," poor Car went on, " to do 
my duty to him, and " 

" Poor child ! And you're going to stay 
with him and try ? — going to try and stay 
with him, to begin with ? It'll kill you, 
don't you know." 

" Let it, then." 

" Not L" 
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"Don/' she said, coming close, and 
touching him with her hand in the earnest- 
ness of her entreaty, — " Don " 

" Well ?" he answered, his voice thick 
and hoarse, his face set evilly against her, 
his heart hardening, all the passion in him 
working. 

" You will ?" she whispered. 

" Leave you to this ? I think not" 

The fierce hot stir in his blood was, I 
suppose, not without some magnetic in- 
fluence on hers. That strong wicked will 
of his bore hers down in spite of her pro- 
phylactic. She stood there cowering 
before him, almost helpless. 

"I think not," Devil Devlyn's familiar 
muttered. 

" Oh ! Don," she wailed, exceeding 
piteously, — " for my sake, — for my sake." 

That was all she could say. And that 
virtually said the game was his if he chose. 
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And his hands caught hers, and drew 
her to him sobbing, but all beyond resist- 
ing, and held her close, as they had held 
her that night at Greyminster. And to 
her pale lips his hungry lips drew near jand 
nearer, slowly ; and then — 

Then, all at once, when it was literally 
touch and go, something saved her. God 
knows what it was, — some memory of the 
old child-time, — of the old man dead and 
gone, — of her innocence and helplessness, — 
something, maybe, in the tone of her voice 
as she cried to him ; but their lips didn't 
meet. 

" For your sake ?'* he said, in a tone 
more like his own ; *' well, for your sake, 
we'll part, this time, — so.'* 

And she felt his lips touch her forehead, 
and then that she was free. 

" And now you'd better go back to him," 
Don observed^ when she had had time to 
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iind her feet again. Perhaps, on the whole, 
after what had happened, and had not hap- 
pened, that was advisable. 

As she couldn't very well be let to go 
alone, he had to escort her back. Going 
back to Ted under this escort, were Ted's 
wife's feelings those of unmitigated thank- 
fulness for her escape, or otherwise, I won- 
<ier? 

Going back to Ted she was fain to con- 
sider, amongst other things, in what state 
she should find Ted on her return. Ted 
had secluded himself since breakfast in his 
own peculiar portion of their appartement 
at the hotel, where the V. O. P. bottle 
mounted guard. This was not the first 
time he had retired into such seclusion. In 
fact it was rapidly becoming a habit with 
him to do so ; and Mr. Baines got every 
day more and more confirmed in that 
sagacious opinion of his, that marriage was 
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playing the devil with his master, or that 
his master was playing the devil with it 
Which was it ? And which ever it was^ 
why was it ? 

"He weren't obliged to marry to carry 
on the old game," Mr. Baines would reason ;: 
"and you can't quite persuade me that 
shelve drove him to it If she have, hoTxr 
have she ? That's what I want to know. 
But he'll drive her to something by-and-by, 
if this goes on. You'll see." And Baines 
used to shake his wooden head at himself 
in forebodings gloomy. 

So Ted had gone into seclusion that 
morning. Car came and knocked at his 
door once, about the time for going down 
to the sands, and enquired dutifully after his 
headache, and was told, not over gratefully,^ 
through the door panels, that it was na 
better. Perhaps the air would do him 
good. Would he come out with her ? 
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No ; Ted wouldn't go out at all in the 
sun. He couldn't stand it. It was enough 
to give him a stroke. He'd stay where he 
was till it got cooler. So he stayed ; and 
Car, having done her duty, considered that 
she was hardly bound to forego her custom- 
ary exercise, and had taken her turn on the 
sands with the youthful Achilles and his 
company, and had then and there been 
encountered by Don, as we have seen. 

Eventually Ted woke up from a doze, 
with his head still no better. He walked 
into the salon. Nobody there. Where 
was my lady? My lady had gone out. 
Baines believed she had not yet come in. 
Ted grumbled peevishly. Ted wished to 
heaven she wouldn't stop out so late alone 
in a place like this. Supposed he'd better 
go and look for her ; and went, querulous 
and quarrelsome, Baines's wooden head in 
ominous oscillation behind his master's back. 
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Car wasn't to be seen anywhere. Ted 
began to swear under his breath. He was 
apt to be irritated by trifles, now ; and this 
didn't seem a trifle — or rather it seemed to 
his morbid apprehension a trifle too bad, by 
George ! There was no occasion for her 
to go and proclaim her — her independence 
like this. Whatever else he had to stand, 
he'd be hanged if he'd stand that He'd 
be something besides hung if he didn't tell 
her so, too, as soon as he could find her. 

Finding her was not so easy. But he 
found Tom Bracy. 

Ah ! Bracy, was it ? How did Bracy 
come there ? Yacht, eh ? Waterwitch f 
Willoughby's, wasn't she ? What ? WAo 
had bought her ? Devlyn ? Then, by 

Devlyn was at Trouville, too, Ted 

supposed. 

" Somewhere about," Bracy opined. He 
had, at last, remarked Ted's queer manner. 
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Simultaneously he remembered that Ted's 
wife was that cousin of Don's whom Don — 

"Wheugh!" honest Tom whistled to 
himself, as he fell to speculating how Don 
the defaulter might be engaged at that 
moment 

Then he took another look at Ted. 
Ted was very queer. Was he speculating 
also how the defaulter might be engaged, 
Bracy wondered ? 

" There they are V Ted cried suddenly. 
And there the two defaulters were, just 
turning that convenient barrier that had 
hitherto hidden them. 

" I thought so," Bracy heard the other 
mutter with a fresh oath. 

And indeed to poor Ted everything 
now seemed only too clear. He started 
oflf towards the pair yonder with an expres- 
sion of countenance that induced Bracy to 
stick very close to him, and hope there 
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mightn't be going to be anything un- 
pleasant. 

It appeared almost inevitable there 
would be, after Ted's opening sentence 
when they got within hail. 

" Upon my soul, you know," he began,, 
his white face working, his bloodshot eyes 
glaring, his thin fingers clutching his cane 
convulsively, " upon my soul this is a little 
too " 

But Bracy interposed his breadth of 
shoulder, and an unwonted loudness and 
volubility of speech. 

" How d'ye do. Lady Edward ? De- 
lighted to see you again. No notion we 
should find you here. When did you 
come ? Where are you stopping ?" and 
so forth. 

Car was unmistakably terrified. Not- 
withstanding his most strenuous efforts^ 
Bracy's flow of words was becoming feeble. 
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He could still interpose his shoulder ; but, 
as he said afterwards, Ted was evidently 
not to be denied much longer. 

"Go on with him," Don said to her, 
quietly. 

She hesitated. It was an awkward 
moment. 

" Or I won't answer for the conse- 
quences," Don added. Then she went on 
with Tom Bracy. 

Ted stood still glaring at Don. But in 
Don's eyes the poor devil read such over- 
powering knowledge of what was the 
matter with hiniy that his glare had soon 
to be transferred elsewhere. 

" I won't have it, though, do you hear ?" 
he muttered. 

" You won't have what ?" 

*• I won't have you come near her, and — 
D — n it ! She's my wife, I suppose ? And 
I don't choose " 
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" You don't choose ? The choice rests 
with her, I imagine. As long as she don't 
choose to forget the precious fact you men- 
tion, ril remember it, maybe." 

" Do you want me to shoot you, Devlyn ?*^ 

" But," Don continued, in the same low 
tone, " you remember this : that if ever 
you drive her to forget she's your wife, 
why — you may have to ask for the shot at 
me you want Ah ! keep still, man — ^keep 
still, or " 

Ted's clutch of his cane was growing 
somewhat too convulsive here, perhaps. 

However he kept still sufficiently for 
Don to walk away from him after this 
colloquy, and rejoin the two in advance. 
Ted followed, intent now on future arrange- 
ments for shooting this fellow. Sooner or 
later it must come to that, Ted was sure. 

Tom Bracy eat his dinner alone that 
night, after all. Half-an-hour later the 
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Waterwitck was under weigh, with her 
owner on her quarter-deck alone. 

" For your sake — ^this once." 

These were his parting words to Ted's 
wife. 




CHAPTER VII. 

DOING DUTY. 

HE happy pair didn't come back 
to England quite so soon as 
they were expected. 
My lady heard, a day or two after she 
had done hugging herself with satisfaction 
at her obnoxious nephew's departure, that 
her son-in-law had been seized with sudden 
illness at Trouville, and would not be fit 
to move for some time. This was all Car 
vouchsafed her parent in her letter. She 
entered into no particulars — never even 
mentioned what was the matter with him. 
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It was rather an odd letter, my lady 
thought — odd in substance, and odder still 
in tone. Certainly Car had never written 
in this way to her before. No ; this curt 
formal phrasing was not Car s usual style 
at all. What was the meaning of this ? 
And then, the mere bald communication of 
the fact, " Ted is very ill," without a word 
of such comment as might naturally be 
looked for from a wife barely out of her 
honeymoon. What was the meaning of that ? 

My lady was uneasy about that letter* 
She wrote off forthwith to Trouville for 
particulars oi^oor Ted's mysterious seizure. 
What did the doctor say } Should she 
send Sir Savile Rowe ? Should she come 
herself? Her dearest Car had only of 
course to say so, and her affectionate 
mother wouldy?j/ to her that moment 

The affectionate mother's uneasiness was 
not alleviated as days passed, and her 
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•dearest Car left this tender epistle still un- 
answered. 

However, just as my lady was deciding 
that she could stand it no longer, the 
answer arrived. 

Still the same odd style, my lady re- 
marked frowningly. Ted was better. The 
doctor said it was a sort of brain fever. 
The writer saw no occasion to trouble her 
parent to cross over, and remained her 
aff'^ C. M. 

" Her aff'^ C M.'' 

This style of signature looked so alarming 
that my lady forgot all about her son-in- 
law and his brain-fever, and fell to thinking 
of Rawdon, her nephew. If Rawdon 
hadn't been on the high seas, she would 
have sworn he had been at Trouville. 
Who but he could have told Car certain 
matters, the telling of which her parent 
was particularly anxious to reserve to her- 
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self? And if no one had told Car of 
these matters, why was she her afP* 
C. M. all at once ? What on earth had 
happened ? Some mischief, surely. Who 
could have done the mischief, though ? 
Reflection forced my lady to the rather 
awful conclusion, by-and-by, that the doer 
must and could be only Rawdon. 

Of course, the Waterwitch had sailed 
from Southampton ; no doubt on that cruise 
of indefinite duration. But what was there 
to prevent her owner from making Trou- 
ville a port of call ? What more likely, 
when she came to think of it, than that he 
had gone there ? 

That was bad enough, — ^witness " her 
aff** C. M." But a hundred times worse, 
— a [hundred times more alarming was 
the circumstance that Car had not said one 
word about their meeting. 

That they had met, the maternal instinct 

12 — 2 
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never stopped to doubt It guessed pretty 
well what must have passed too, between 
them. It guessed that Rawdon couldn't 
be at Trouville still. But how was it to 
explain Ted's mysterious brain- fever? 
What had occurred after Rawdon's depar- 
ture ? 

My lady was too prudent to brusquer such 
a delicate business, and go over and en- 
quire for herself. She knew she must wait 
till she had Car at home again. We, how- 
ever, needn't stand upon such ceremony. 

What time, then, Tom Bracy was eating 
his solitary dinner at the Plage, and the 
yacht's head was canting seaward, there 
had occurred a scene, I am afraid, between 
the happy pair. 

Ted's temper had, of course, not been 
improved by his colloquy with Don. He 
had also developed perspicacity to an un- 
toward extent. He " saw it all" directly. 
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And, he supposed, they thought he was 
going to believe their meeting wasn't a 
pre-arranged thing ; — that Car didn't know 
Don was coming, and hadn't told him 
where to find her. Likely, wasn't it ? 
But if she fancied she could assert her in- 
-dependence to this extent, and that he, 
Ted, would stand it, by George, she'd find 
herself mistaken. His old jealousy of Don 
blazed up again with all the blind fury in- 
cidental to his state of brain. He turned 
upon his wife as soon as they two were 
alone, and let loose a torrent of accusation, 
and threat, and upbraiding, about as mad 
as anything you may hear in Hanwell. 

" For God's sake, stop, Ted," she cried 
to him more than once ; *' think what you're 
saying ; think what you're doing." 

The poor wretch was past that, then. 
The torrent ran madder; till, at last, 
Crimea Cassilis's blood began to stir hot in 
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his daughter's veins, and she, too, spake 
with her tongue ; and 

And, in short, as I say, there was a 
scene, during which all the dots were put 
upon all the i's in a perfecdy clear and un- 
mistakable manner, never to be rubbed off 
again. The situation was rendered as 
plain that night as it well could be. 

When this happy result was achieved,. 
Ted had raged himself into exhaustion ; and 
retired, with a parting benediction, into 
inauspicious solitude. And Ted's wife was ^ 
left alone to realize what doing duty would 
be like, now; and to ask herself whether Don 
wasn't right, — whether she could stand it ? 

Whether Don wasn't right ? A perilous 
question, certes, pregnant with all the mis- 
chief and sorrow to come, no doubt. But, . 
sitting alone that night, after that conjugal 
scene, with words of Ted's in her ears, — 
with her own mischance before her eyes;.. 
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in full, — with all that was brought out in 
terrible relief against all that might have 
been — she had inevitably to ask herself 
this question. 

Wasn't Don right ? What had she done 
that afternoon ? What had she parted from 
him just now prepared to do still ? Recent 
revelations had not made this task of doing 
duty seem the easier ; but hadn't Ted's 
madness made it impossible ? How could 
she stand this sort of thing, no matter how 
much she might try ? And if she couldn't,. 
what was the good of trying ? And — and 
what then ? 

I am not going to affirm that anything 
untoward would necessarily have happened 
if Devil Devlyn had been there ; but still 
it was perhaps as well he had sailed as 
soon as he did, and was out of sight at sea 
by the time Ted's wife's reflections reached 
this point 
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How they ran afterwards for the rest of 
that memorable night I must leave to your 
knowledge of feminine psychology to de- 
termine. 

In the morning appeared Mr. Baines 
with something unusual on his wooden 
countenance, — an expression, namely. It 
was manifest ^that something unusual had 
occurred. 

**What is it, Baines?'* Car asked, in 
a vague alarm. 

Whereupon Baines cautiously delivered 
himself of an intimation that his lordship, 
who had been by no means well on retiring 
to rest, had passed a restless night, and 
was at present decidedly ill. 

This intimation gave a fresh turn to 
Car's thoughts. Of course, if Ted were 
ill, it would be her duty to go and see to 
him. 

Mr. Baines deferentially demurred to 
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her ladyship seeing his lordship just at 
present. The doctor had insisted upon 
perfect quiet. 

" The doctor ?" 

Mr. Baines begged pardon. Had for- 
;gotten to mention that he had taken upon 
himself to call in a medical man, — an 
English physician in fact, resident in Paris, 
at present staying at the hotel, whom Mr. 
Baines had recognised yesterday as having 
attended his lordship on a previous occa- 
sion. If her ladyship should desire to see 
him — ? Very good. Then Mr. Baines 
would apprize Dr. Corsellis. 

Whom Lady Edward presently saw and 
questioned. The English physician resi- 
dent in Paris who had attended Lady 
Edward's husband on a previous occasion, 
and, Mr. Baines might have added, for a 
similar attack, answered euphemistically, of 
course. 
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It wouldn't exactly do to tell this bride 
of six weeks' standing, that it had takea 
four men just now to restrain her lord and 
master from perpetrating a header out of 
his dressing-room window, and to hold 
him down on his bed whilst Baines applied 
the ice, and the euphemistic Corsellis ad- 
ministered the morphia. The truth being 
unmentionable, the medico went back to 
that sunstroke Lord Edward had had in 
India. Lady Edward was aware, no doubts 
that her husband had suffered from the 
effects of that sunstroke for a long while ^ 
A nasty thing, very. The patient was 
always liable — And hadn't Lord Edward 
been complaining of his head lately ? Yes. 
And hadn't he been irritable, and a little — 
well, a little strange, perhaps, in his 
manner, and so forth ? Yes. Well, that 
was it, then. And any little excitement 
would be apt to cause a recurrence of 
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certain symptoms which — Here the 
euphemistic Corsellis interrupted himself 
to beg his hearer not to be alarmed. 

For Car looked very much alarmed, re- 
membering the " little excitement " of last 
night 

" But you don't think there's any — dan- 
ger ?" she faltered, conscience-stricken. 

Danger "i No ; Corsellis, out of defe- 
rence to this wifely anxiety, wouldn't say 
there was exactly danger — at present He 
would see the patient again by-and-by, and 
then he might be able to say more. Mean- 
while, he had administered a soothing 
draught, and perfect quiet was now all he 
had to prescribe. 

When he was gone poor Car was left to 
pace perturbedly up and down the room, 
and punish herself with the thought that if 
anything did happen to poor Ted in con- 
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sequence of the " little excitement " of last 
night, it would be all her fault 

Presently she crept out and went and 
listened at the dressing-room door to the 
sleeper's heavy, laboured breathing. Anon, 
Baines came forth, and caught her there. 

" Pray don't, my lady," said Baines, with 
that unusual something on his wooden face 
again. 

" For heaven's sake tell me what it is, 
Baines," she whispered, imploringly. 

" Well, my lady," returned that casuist, 
" it looks rather like brain-fever." 

It does look very much like brain-fever, 
I believe. Car crept away again, whiter, 
and more conscience-stricken than before. 
It seemed clearer than ever to her that 
Ted's illness must have been caused by the 
little excitement. And what had been the 
cause of that ? Oh ! if he were to die ? 
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And, oh ! if he were to get over it, and 
live? 

I don't know what impossibilities she 
wasn't prepared to vow, if she could have 
been assured of the latter contingency. 

However, before Corsellis came again to 
see his patient. Car's unsophisticated ideas 
of her dreadful personal criminality in 
the matter of Ted's brain-fever underwent 
a change. 

I suppose she must have been nursing 
her remorse in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of one of the open windows of the 
salon across which the persiennes were 
closed. 

Below her window ran the Terrace, — a 
fact of which Tom Bracy and his friend^ 
who loafed about there smoking that after- 
noon, were, of course, profoundly ignorant. 

Now Bracy had been one of the four 
who had held back poor Ted from the 
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taking of that delirious header. Baines 
had gone straight to the Captain, when it 
became necessary to summon assistance, 
knowing that, of course, the Captain would 
be "safe." 

And, in Mr. Baines's sense of the word, 
the Captain undoubtedly was " safe." But 
then there appeared nothing to prevent his 
talking on the subject to his friend the 
Anglo-Indian, as they loafed over their 
cheroots on the Terrace after lunch. And 
so Tom Bracy was talking on the subject ; 
and so Car, sitting above, heard him say : 

"The old story, you know. Bottle on 
the mantel-piece, and let me put my lips 
to it when Fm so dispoged. Of course, 
he'd been pretty freely dispoged that way 
lately." 

" Since he's been married, eh, Tom T 
" That's what makes it such a d — d 
shame," Tom declared ; " a girl like that, 
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Dick, who's as innocent, and as good 
as^ " 

Here Car listened, without recognising 
the subject, to a panegyric from Tom on 
the girl in question. 

" Ah !" the other man yawned, " she's all 
that, I daresay. But if she were twice as 
much, she'd never stop a fellow who's got 
a talent for liquor like Ted Malpas." 

Ted's wife's ears caught Ted's napie. 
What was this .'^ They strained to catch 
the rest as the speakers turned, and the 
voices grew less and less distinct. 

" Qui a bUy — ^you know," continued Dick, 
when he had finished his yawn ; " Malpas 
has been at it a good while. He had one 
of these goes at Simla, when I was there ; 
only they called it sun-stroke. Why, I've 
known that fellow put away a bottle of 
brandy between gun-fire and tiffin, often." 

Then the conversation became a distant 
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mumble: and then inaudible. Ho¥rever^ 
for all practical purposes, Ted's wife had 
heard quite enough. She never doubted 
what she had heard, the least. How could 
she ? She believed it every word. How 
could she disbelieve, when she remembered 
her marriage^y ? 

This was the truth, then, the polite Cor- 
sellis. the faithful and discreet Baines» had 
been so anxious to withhold. This was 
what was the matter with Ted. This was 
what had alwa>-s been the matter with him. 
This was what she had married. It was 
talked about, — notorious. And they had 
let her — made her — marry him. 

The polite Corsellis, and the faithful and 
discreet Baines. noticed a decided difference 
in my Lady Edward's manner next time 
they saw her. She was now quite cool 
and steady, and self-possessed. So she 
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appeared before Baines presently, and so, 
in spite of Baines's discreet attempts at 
dissuasion, she took her seat at the patient's 
bedside. So Corsellis found her sitting 
there when he came back. 

She turned a deaf ear to the latter's hint 
that she would be far better away; that 
patient's suffering from 

" From brain-fever, is it not ?" Lady 
Edward put in here, glancing at Baines. 

" Eh ? — ^yes. Well, from brain-fever,'' 
said Corsellis, glancing at Baines, too. 
Patients suffering from such an attack as 
Lord Edward's were apt to talk a little 
wildly at times. And, then, the fatigue. 
Really, Lady Edward had better not at- 
tempt ifr, — really, now. 

But Lady Edward, quite cool, steady, 
and self-possessed, persisted in attempting 
it. 

"When you tell me any one else can 
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nurse him as well, I'll go," she promised ; 
'' but till then Fll stay." 

And she stayed ; and nursed him, they 
were fain to tell her, as no one else could 
have done. 

" Admirable devotion," Corsellis said to 
Baines outside on one occasion. 

" My lady's an angel, sir," returned Mr. 
Baines, with an amount of expression on 
his physiognomy such as had never been 
previously to be seen there. 

" I wonder, now, Baines," the other 
thought he might venture to ask, — " I 
wonder does she know what you call 
brain-fever ?" 

They had met before, these two, you 
remember. 

" That," Baines said, dropping his voice^ 
to the doctor's guarded key, — " that is why 
I say she's an angel. For it's my belief 
she's found out" 
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After this a good deal of pitying wonder 
was mingled with the doctor's admiration 
of his patient's nurse. 

The patient woke, and talked rather 
wildly, as professional euphemism had it ; 
— raved horribly, otherwise. Car did her 
work as one who heard not 

She could hear Corsellis, though, in the 
next room, telling Baines it might be ad- 
visable to telegraph for the Duchess. 

" He's worse, then ?" she asked, quietly. 

** If anything, — a little," was the answer. 

So that night the Duchess was tele- 
graphed for. That night Car thought her 
patient must surely die, he had waxed so 
very faint and feeble. Once in those long 
hours of her watch beside him, he opened 
his eyes and looked at her. 

" My darling !" It was the ghost of his 
old rapturous mumble, with the ghost of 
his old beatified smile. It made her heart 
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ache, and the tears start, this, in spite of 
everything. 

" Yes, Ted," she said, bending over him. 

" I knew you were beside me all along,'* 
he told her ; " I always see you." 

Here his face and his voice changed 
suddenly and swiftly. He pushed aside 
her hand that was touching him. The 
sight of her had vexed his disordered 
brain with a very different reminiscence 

" He's always there, too, d — n him 1" the 
patient muttered. 

"He? Who?" 

"Devlyn, of course. Your Don, — 



your 

'' Hush !" 

The word was uttered, though. So were 
others that drove Car back sick, as it were 
with the outrage of blows. 

Mad. Yes, — now. But what had he 
imagined, — what had he believed last night? 
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Foosteps were audible, approaching. 

** Hush I" she cried to him again. 

Somehow the injunction seemed to jump 
with some change in his humour. 

" Yes, yes. No one must know. No 
one must know why I mean to kill him 
some day. Hush !'' 

His mutterings ceased then. He lay in 
a state for which at last Corsellis could find 
no euphemism. 

And Car sat there praying that, if he 
might not live, at least he might not die in 
that terrible belief. 

And, at any rate, he lived still when the 
Duchess, who had sped to her best beloved 
on special wings, arrived, and found that 
was all the comfort they could give her. 

" Let me go to him." 

Baines opened the door, and closed it 
behind her gently. 

Car standing on one side of the bed 
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looked round, and shook her head. The 
Duchess, all woman for once in her life, 
knelt down on the other side of the patient, 
and drew his hot hands into hers. 

" Ted, my darling, Ted. IVe come to 
you. Don't you know me ?" 

He turned those dull glazed eyes in 
which shone never a ray of recognition 
towards her. 

" You re not Car. Ah ! I know why 
youVe come. YouVe come to tell me 
she's gone away with Devlyn. I knew 
she would. I saw them on the sands just 
now. I knew I'd have to shoot him." 

The Duchess rose upon her feet in a 
horror. 

"What?" she gasped. 

Over against her Car stood like marble. 
I wonder what these two women read, or 
fancied they read on each other's faces? 
Belief, this one ; confirmation, the other, 
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perhaps. For their words came quick and 
sharp and fierce as sword-thrusts. 

" What does this mean ?" 

" It means he is mad." 

'' Mad ! What has made him mad ?" 

" You ask me to tell you ?" 

" If you can, — if you dare." 

" If I dare ! Oh ! if I dare." 

" If you dare, tell me." 

" Drink, then." 

The word seemed to touch a familiar 
chord in the moribund. 

" Ah !" he moaned. " Give me some 
brandy." 

Car's countenance and attitude altered 
not a whit. The Duchess sank sobbing 
into a chair. It was altogether too much 
for her nerves. 

The patient sank into a lethargy that 
might be death. All night he lay mori- 
bund more or less. All night the two 
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women watched him, and one another, 
as you may imagine after their little 
scene. 

But the vagaries of Ted's disease are 
manifold. In the morning, Corsellis began 
to deal in euphemisms again. Perhaps 
the most ironical — though, of course, the 
most unconsciously ironical — of them was 
when he pronounced such a ghastly life as 
his patient's saved. 

Such as it was, however, it was saved. 
The fever had left him. He opened his 
eyes, — ^sane. The two women watched him 
and each other closer than ever. He knew 
them. What was he going to say ? What 
was he going to do 1 

Perhaps that feeble stretching forth of 
his hand to take his wife's and lift it so 
shakily to his lips was even more expres- 
sive than the feeble words of gratitude and 
love he said to her. 
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Lady Edward looked at the Duchess. 
From that moment the Duchess began to 
hate her daughter-in-law, 

Ted's ebullition, the moment he re 
covered his senses, of gratitude and affec- 
tion made it rather awkward for her Grace, 
you understand. She could not but see 
that the terrible inference she had drawn 
from the mutterings of Ted*s delirium, and 
still more the expression she had given it, 
were, if not unjustifiable, at any rate not to 
be justified, after this. 

Undoubtedly the inference she had 
drawn was that Ted had made some dis- 
covery concerning his wife and this cousin 
of hers, the Duchess now remembered she 
had heard talk about, which had driven 
him mad. Undoubtedly she had given 
Lady Edward to understand as much. 
And lo I Ted, his delirium over, had not 
cursed his wicked wife at all, but rather 
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blessed her altogether, and declared that 
she had saved him. 

Of course it was awkward to be put in 
the wrong like this. To do her Grace 
justice, though, it was not so much for that 
that she began to hate her daughter-in-law, 
as from a conviction she had, in spite of 
Ted's ebullition, that she was not nearly so 
much in the wrong as might appear. 

What, after all, her Grace reflected by- 
and-by, had driven poor Ted out of his 
mind ? Her animosity against JLady Ed- 
ward was not lessened as she remembered 
the reason Lady Edward had assigned. 

For the Duchess was, I fancy, honestly 
blind to her darling's pet weakness. 
Whatever of it she might have noticed 
she had always put down to that climate, 
and that sun-stroke in which she was a 
firm believer. 

And, now, she was to be told that Ted 
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had all at once taken to drink himself to 
death ? Why ? If this weren't an atrocious 
calumny, why had he ? What had driven 
him to it ? Who had driven him to it, 
before he had been married six weeks ? 

Lady Edward might be ostensibly dutiful 
and so forth. Ted might be, and no doubt 
was, poor fellow ! still infatuated with his 
wife. Nevertheless, the Duchess came to 
the conclusion that there must be some- 
thing very wrong indeed in her son's 
manage to account for the condition she had 
found it in so early as this. 

And what was wrong ? Ted's mutter- 
ings had been the mutterings of delirium, 
it must be allowed. 

" Gone away with Devlyn." That was 
what he had said in his fever. To be 
sure Lady Edward had not gone away 
with her cousin, inasmuch as the Duchess 
had found her at her husband's bedside.- 
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Sir Rawdon Devlyn, though, had been at 
Trouville, the Duchess understood, on the 
very day of her son's seizure. Sir Rawdon 
Devlyn had been seen quite late in the 
evening on the sands with Lady Edward. 
And then there were those couplings of 
his name and Miss Cassilis's which, till 
now, her Grace had never condescended to 
take note of. What conclusion was she to 
draw from all this ? Didn't those mutter- 
ings of Ted's, delirious though they might 
be, — didn't they show what conclusion he 
had drawn ? Erroneously, in the main, 
the Duchess was fain to hope and believe. 
It was certain that Sir Rawdon had sailed 
the same night, and was not expected in 
England again for a year. Ted must have 
been given some grounds, though, for the 
conclusion, or the suspicion, which had so 
nearly driven him out of his mind. Lady 
Edward must have done something; albeit 
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Ted's infatuation had proved too strong, it 
seemed, to allow him to declare before his 
mother what this something was. 

And was it to find her darling reduced 
to such a terrible state as this, before his 
wedding tour was over even, that her 
Grace's magnanimity had consented to the 
match ? Was this the way her daughter- 
in-law meant to carry out her Grace's oft 
preached theory of Ted's happiness before 
all ? If it was. Lady Edward had better 
take care. The Duchess promised herself 
she would keep a very watchful eye on 
this manage when it got back to England. 
Meantime, the eye she kept on Lady 
Edward was inimical exceedingly. 

Lady Edward was aware of that. She 
knew she had the Duchess dead against 
her, after that night, for always. Well^ 
everybody had always been dead against 
her, even her own mother; — everybody, 
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and everj^ing. And Don had gone away 
from her for her sake, and she was left 
alone, to do her duty against all these 
odds. 

And so litde by litde, she used to get to 
the habitual asking of that perilous ques- 
tion : ** Wasn't Don right ? Can I stand 
it ?" 

When her son's recovery was in a fair 
way, tlie Duchess considered it as well to 
put an end to the awkwardness of the situa- 
tion between her and Lady Edward by. 
preceding the happy pair to Mallalieu. I 
think, before she went, she would have 
much liked to challenge her daughter-in- 
law to repeat that assertion of hers as to 
the cause of Ted's fever before Ted. 
And I think she would have challenged 
Lady Edward, only that she read too 
plainly in that coolly resolute demeanour 
which was such a new thing in Ted's wife 
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that her challenge would have been ac- 
cepted on the spot. 

She loved Ted's wife none the better 
for this, I daresay ; but she left her un- 
challenged. 

Ted, however, she couldn't leave without 
trying to get a little information out of him 
as to what his terrible mutterings might 
mean. 

But Ted, as he expressed it, was fly to 
the maternal game at once. 

" I said some queer things, I shouldn't 
wonder. What was it I said to you, 
mother ?" 

Very cautiously, she brought it out. 
Poor Ted heroically contrived to laugh. 

"About Devlyn, was it? Ah! well, 
you know, I was always rather jealous of 
Don. And he'd been here that day, 
and—'' 

" I know he had. And he and Lady 
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Edward had been walking tite-d-tite on the 
sands, hadn't they ?" Ted could have 
ground his teeth and sworn at the recol- 
lection. 

He didn't though. He merely returned 
with a command of voice and feature that 
deceived the very mother of him — 

" Yes. I was too seedy to turn out in 
the sun that afternoon." 

" You knew they were walking there, 
then ?" Knew it ! God ! if he had only 
guessed it. He had to hide his white face 
with his hands as though he were stifling 
a yawn, this time. 

" Of course I did," he answered with 
what she thought was mere impatience. 
" What the deuce should they want to keep 
it dark for ? Why shouldn't they have 
walked on the sands if they liked it ? 
What are you driving at, mother ?" 

" Nothing, darling," the Duchess said, 
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relieved, and yet — being woman as well as 
mother — disappointed a little, too, who 
knows ? 

'* Nothing. Only, when you were ill, 
my poor boy, you seemed to fancy — " 

/* To fancy I ought to be jealous of Don 
still, eh ? Likely, isn't it ?" 
" I hope not, Ted/' 

" Rather ! Didn't she marry me, and 
not him ? What have I got to be jealous 
about, I should like to know ?" 

And again the martyr was capable of 
that heroic laughter. The Duchess was 
certainly foiled. 

'* It was no business of hers whether Fm 
jealous of Don or not," said the husband 
to the wife when they were alone, after her 
Grace's departure. " No business of hers 
whether I hate him like poison or not, and 
why ? Was it, Car ? That's our affair, 
isn't it ?" 

VOL. II. 14 
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'* Why do you hate him ?" Car asked, 
rather falteringly, but unable to help ask- 
ing him. 

" Why ? Because he loves you." 

" Well ?" she said, still compelled, as it 
were, to question him, 

" Because you love him. Because you 
married me. That's why I hate him." 

" You ought to hate me for that" 

" I know. But then I love you. I 
wonder why you ever married me, 
Car ?" 

" I couldn't help it. You know I 
couldn't help it And you know — " 

** You didn't care much about me ? But 
you said you'd try. And I believed you. 
And God knows I cared about you. Why 
have you brought me to this ?" 

" Have / brought you to this ?" 

" Ah ! you mean, it isn't you, but the 
brandy," he interpreted. "Before I was 
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married, though, I'd sworn Fd cut all that ; 
and I had— and I did till—" 

'* Our marriage day," she said. It was 
pitiless, no doubt ; but it was not so easy 
to be pitiful as things were with her. 

" That was not my fault," poor Ted cried 
out, and a sort of sob shook him the while ; 
'* it was that infernal stuff — ^ah ! I told you 
all that once. What's the good of telling 
you again ?" 

And he turned from her as he lay upon 
his sofa, and hid his face in the cushion. 

" Ted." She was standing beside him 
presently. 

" Well ?" 

" It's time for you to take — " 

" Poison ? I suppose it is." 

" To take your draught." 

She had it all ready poured out for him. 

" I wish it were poison," he declared, 
after he had swallowed it ; " ah ! no, I 

14—2 
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don't If it were, he'd get you all the 
sooner." 

" Hush ! Don't talk like that/' 

'* Why not ? He will get you some day, 
won't he ? Get all I've never had, though 
you are my wife — curse him !" Ted mut- 
tered. 

'' I am your wife — I am your wife," she 
repeated as though she were bent on re- 
minding herself of the fact " Will you let 
me do my duty ?" 

'* Oh ! your duty !" 

" Will you ? Then don't talk like that" 

** What ! Does it make doing duty seem 
too hard ?" he laughed, with a vindictive- 
ness curiously reckless. " If s only fair 
you should suffer a little too, though." 

But his vindictiveness, however reckless, 
was not proof against her tears. He 
couldn't stand them. 

" There, there," he said, " I didn't mean. 
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it. Fve made you suffer enough, as it is, 
poor child ! Fd put myself out of your 
way to-night if — if I could forget him!' 

There was silence in the darkening room 
for a while. Ted broke it by-and-by. 

" Car." 

^'Yes." 

" If you could only try and love me a 
little. It wouldn't be for long.'' 

Exactly. If she could. But what an 
"ifr 

She was silent Poor Ted sighed. 

'* Kiss me, darling," he said presently. 

This was more feasible. She bent down 
and kissed him — on the forehead. 

Ted looked up at her, and smiled, sadly 
rather than reproachfully. 

" Well, even that way, then." 

He had got hold of her hand in his old 
fumbling fashion, and fell to twiddling her 
wedding ring round and round with his 
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wasted fingers. After a while, he fell 
asleep. 

Once or twice his breathing grew so 
faint that she had to bend towards him and 
listen to catch it Had it stopped f 

No. Better, surely, if it had, then and 
there. But he lay there alive, holding her 
dose by the hand that wore the wedding 
ring. 

And so Ted's wife had to go on doing 
duty day after day, until the days mounted 
up to months, and the months to well nigh 
another year. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

ON THE EDGE. 

UT as the concluding events of 
this chronicle all happened in 
that year, it cannot, I am afraid, 
be curtly knocked off in that last sentence. 
We must try back to the Trouville time. 

Ted completed his convalescent period 
there, and then he and Car came home vi& 
Southampton. 

Lady Cassilis, in her affectionate eager- 
ness to greet the happy pair, rushed across 
country and met them at Radley's. 
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Lady Edward did not appear to return 
this affectionate eagerness in kind by any 
means. She was her affectionate C M. to 
her parent ; and that was all. - 

Her parent was much shocked at the 
change in her daughter's manner ; it was so 
very marked. As for Ted, he shrugged 
his shoulders at it. Car was going in for 
the coolly impassive with everybody, it 
seemed. 

On the whole, it was not a festive meet- 
ing. My lady did her best to veil her 
shocked feelings under an unusual volubility, 
and talked through the dull dinner and the 
duller evening, with persistent pluck and 
patience. But it wouldn't do. Ted yawned 
his boredom, and Ted's wife was plainly 
pre-occupied — my lady could guess with 
what. 

** Well, we'd better have it out," my lady 
thought So when Ted had taken his in- 
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valid's privilege of an early retirement, and 
liis candle, and had retired, my lady and 
her daughter had it out. The elder knew 
she, of course, would have to begin. So, 
for a beginning, she tried poor dear Ed- 
ward, and his brain-fever. 

" But," poor dear Edward was saying to 
himself about the same time, *'she wont 
get anything out of Car. No. Ifs under- 
stood, I fancy, that we only pull our skele- 
tons out of their cupboards for one another. 
The old lady won t get a peep into Car's 
cupboard, 111 swear." 

And the old lady did not, — at least not 
into that particular cupboard to which Ted 
referred. Lady Edward stuck impassively 
to the Corsellis version, and allowed her 
parent to call it all as odd as she pleased. 
So fresh ground had to be broken. 

" By the way, dear, I saw your old ad- 
mirer Captain Bracy the other day. It 
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seems he and Rawdon Devlyn met you at 
Trouville." 

" Yes. I met Don at Trouville." 

" You never told me." 

" No." 

" I thought that was rather strange, do 
you know ?" 

" Did you ?" 

" I think," mamma said, a little less florid 
of complexion, and a little less sweetly in 
tone, — " I think your manner towards me, 
dear, is very strange." 

It was different, certes, from the girl's 
manner a couple of months back. 

Lady Edward smiled a brief, bitter smile ; 
but otherwise allowed this comment to pass 
unnoticed. 

" Pray what does it mean ?" my lady 
asked, forced by this style of treatment into 
frowning. 

" Mamma, I said nothing to you about 
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having met Don, because I wished to say 
nothing to you of what Don told me." 

" And what did he tell you ?" 

" Ah ! Don't you see Td rather not talk 
about that, now ?" 

" And why not ?" 

" Why not ? Mamma, Don told me 
everything," Car said, very white, and with 
a look in her eye and a general air about 
her that somehow reminded my lady of her 
late lord when they were going to have a 
difference of opinion. 

" Dear me," she returned ; ** Rawdon 
told you everything, did he ? The same 
precious story he came to Brook Street and 
told me, I suppose ? About our Brighton 
friend Mrs. R. D., and so forth ? A very 
nice subject of conversation, Tm sure. But 
I don't quite perceive how that explains the 
sort of tone you take with me." 

" He told me that that woman he be- 
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Heved he had married had been somebody 
else's wife all the time. That when he 
sent me that message he was free. And 
that you knew it ; for you read it, though I 

never did, because you '' 

" Because I burned it at once ? Just so." 
" And you admitat, coolly, like that ?" 
" I admit it, and I am perfectly cool. 
But when I read that outrageous telegram, 
I confess I was very angry. What mother 
would not have been ? A man like Raw- 
don Devlyn, about whom such things had 
been said to you, an innocent girl,^ — who, 
by your account at least, must have behaved 
infamously to you, himself, — he was to send 
you a message, forsooth, and say he was 
free, and the rest of it ! What if he was ? 
What was that to you ? You were engaged ; 
you were going to be married in half-an- 
hour. How did he dare imagine his mes- 
sage could prevent ?" 
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" Then why didn't you give it me ?'' 

" Because the thing was a horrible insult, 
and I treated it as it deserved. Is that 
why you're angry with me, my poor child ?"^ 
my lady asked, subsiding artistically from 
indignation into pathos. She hadn't de- 
livered her apologia badly, and she felt 
she had not ; so the pathos had as real a 
ring about it as if the apologia had been 
absolutely true, perhaps. However, neither 
convinced the listener. 

" Angry ?" Car said ; " it's too late 
to be angry. But you knew I loved 
Don." 

" Hush !" 

" You see you did. You knew why I 
promised to marry Ted ; you knew why I 
was going to do it, — because there seemed 
no help for it. You know, now, that I 
wrote to Don to come and help me." 

" Hush ! hush ! Not so loud." 
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" You knew that he was coming, — that 
he was free. And you knew, if / had 
known he had been coming, and was so 
nearly come, that, puppet as I was, I might 
have found the courage for once to hold my 
own, even against you. There was just 
that chance for me ; and that chance you 
destroyed. Well, I'm Ted's wife, now," 
Car went on, in a sombre tone ; "and I try — 
and I try — . But it seems to me that the 
time must come when you, too, will wish 
rd been dead sooner." 

" Good heavens!" my lady cried, in horror 
only too real, and astonishment only too 
unfeigned, " what do you mean ?" 

Lady Edward's countenance had re- 
covered its abnormal impassibility and 
repose, and her tone its strange hard cool- 
ness when she answered. 

" I mean there can be no more trust and 
no more confidence between you and me. 
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mother. Good night." And she went 
thereupon. 

My lady, I am afraid, didn't have a 
very good night after this. She was angry 
and apprehensive both ; and the being 
either is apt to militate against sleep. Was 
there ever anything so ungrateful ? thought 
this model mother. After all she had done 
for the girl, — all she had secured for her, — 
to have this vote of want of confidence for 
all return. 

To do my lady justice though, her appre- 
hensions were greater than her anger. 
Girls always were ungrateful, argued her 
philosophy. And as to the withdrawal of 
Car's confidence, though it was no doubt a 
shocking thing, and hurt her very much, 
yet still it would never hinder her finding 
out whatever she wanted to know about 
her child. Practically, it would matter 
very little whether Car accorded her her 
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confidence or not. Girls, argued my lady's 
experience, weren't apt to confide to you 
what they wanted you to be ignorant of. 

That queer talk of Car's disturbed the 
maternal mind far more. What did it 
point at ? It pointed backwards, at all 
events, at the obnoxious Rawdon. Of 
course Rawdon had sown the mischief. 
And probably, even in such an eligible 
union as Car's, things don't always go quite 
right; and so circumstances might have 
developed the mischief-germs Rawdon had 
sown. However, Rawdon was out of the 
way now, and likely to be for some time. 
My lady considered this as a tacit admis^ 
sion, on his part, that he couldn't do much 
actual harm ; and, in his absence, the harm 
he had done might perhaps repair itself 

One thing my lady devoutly hoped, — 
and the more devoutly because she could 
not get rid of the apprehension that it did 
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point in that direction, — she hoped that 
Car's queer talk didn't point forwards to 
Rawdon also. Because, in that case, the 
harm done already would be very unlikely 
to repair itself, and very likely to be se- 
riously aggravated by a future reappearance 
of her dreadful nephew on the scene. 

It was a good many months after this 
when he did reappear ; but in the interim 
her apprehensions had been mitigated not 
a whit For to her entire and perfect dis- 
satisfaction it had been demonstrated that 
even in eligible unions, such as Car's, things 
are very far from always going quite right ; 
and that such mischief as had been pre- 
existent therein was unmistakably existent 
still. 

Of course it was ; since mischief in such a 
minage as Ted's was inherent, and ineradi- 
cable. I doubt whether it could have lain 

dormant much longer, even without the 
VOL. II. 15 
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forcing treatment it received during those 
miserable months. Car was inevitably 
tending to a certain awkward edge. Cir- 
cumstances only sent her on towards it a 
little faster. 

I suppose she felt when she went down 
to Mallalieu, after her conversation with 
mamma, that she had no one left to trust 
to, — ^barring, of course, the impossible 
Don, — ^all the more strongly for having put 
the fact that she could no longer trust 
mamma into so many words. She had 
never, maybe, trusted mamma over-much ; 
but, still, with the breaking off of quasi- 
confidential relations between them some 
sort of holdfast was cut through that might 
have held her in the conventionally right 
way for a while yet 

As it was, there was now nothing to hold 
Ted's wife back from that inevitable edge 
— except, to be sure, her duty. 
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And so they went down to Mallalieu. 
And there, I should say, Ted's wife got 
her first decided propulsion towards the 
inevitable. 

You understand the feelings with which 
her Grace met her daughter-in-law, after 
their cut-and-thrust encounter across the 
moribund in the sick-room at Trouville, no 
doubt They were not calculated to ensure 
Ted's wife an absolutely delightful re- 
ception. Ted's wife came down to Mal- 
lalieu not only in the character of a failure, 
but as a suspecte also. 

The Duchess had decided she must keep 
an eye on the happy pair as soon as she 
got them in England, you remember. She 
lost no time in putting on that organ, ac- 
cordingly. 

And, then, the Ladies Jacqueline and 
Yolande — oh ! the Ladies Jacqueline and 
Yolande ! 

15—2 
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" I don't know what Jack and Oily want 
to drive her to/' Fulke the Marquis used 
to say to himself, in those da3rs, of his 
sisters and his sister-in-law ; " but Fm 
hanged if she won't be driven to something, 
amongst 'em." 

And those days were early days still. 
But then they all went at it with such a 
will, you know. All the driving was done, 
of course, with the very best intentions. 
It was quite clear to both the drivers that, 
for some reason or other, poor Ted did not 
get that amount of happiness out of his 
marriage to which they considered he was 
entitled. Where could He the reason, but 
in Ted's wife ? 

No. Lady Edward was certainly not 
what they remembered — ^what they believed 
her to be before her marriage. They were 
disappointed in Ted's wife. And if th^ 
were disappointed, what must poor Ted 
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be ? Really, they didn't consider it their 
duty to conceal their disappointment in 
Lady Edward, after all the pains they had 
taken to ensure her being a success. No ; 
and, really, it was their duty to hint at the 
desirability, for all their sakes, of a little 
amendment in — ^well, in her manner to- 
wards Ted, for one thing. That was 
hardly what it should be. It seemed to 
lack devotion. It seemed to be deficient 
in affection. Yes. Really they must say 
it did. And then there were other things 
— several other things — with regard to 
which they felt themselves bound, as dear 
Ted's sisters, to offer serious admonition to 
Lady Edward. 

And when they had proceeded to offer 
it, Lady Edward had taken it in such ex- 
ceeding bad part — had manifested such 
obstinate determination to ignore their 
right to offer anj^hing of the kind — that 
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they had really been compelled to use more 
forcible words than those of affectionate 
interest and advice. And then — would 
anybody believe it ? — Lady Edward had 
actually made them a scene 1 

Really, after that, the Ladies Jacqueline 
and Yolande couldn't say what Lady 
Edward would do next. 

" Something youll be sorry for, if you 
don't look out," Fulke the Marquis didn't 
scruple to tell them. 

She'd done what they were sorry for, 
the pair, white and vicious, snapped at him 
once ; — she'd married poor Ted. 

" You fools," Fulke returned, who 
averred there would be no living with his 
sisters unless he gave them occasional doses 
of " dogwhip" in this way ; " don't it strike 
your virtuous minds that a woman may be 
nagged into doing worse than marrying 
a man ? Leave her alone, will you ?" 
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They left him, and went off and told 
the Duchess that Fulke had been so brutal, 
and had called them fools, and why. 

Perhaps the Duchess, after hearing why, 
thought it as well to mitigate the ardour of 
the drivers. At any rate, they didn't drive 
quite so hard subsequendy. But Ted's 
wife had already got that fatal propul- 
sion. 

When the Duchess had called off her 
Jacqueline and her Yolande, she thought 
she would try and drive her daughter-in- 
law herself. I think she only tried it once. 
That first time, Car turned round upon her 
so very desperate and so unmistakably 
dangerous, that her Grace fairly funked ; 
and the first time was the last. 

Her Grace had to revert to the more 
passive r6le of keeping an eye on her 
-daughter-in-law. And it didn't grow less 
inimical, you may be sure, this old eye; only 
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more blind to the inevitable that yawned 
yonder. 

You wonder how it could be so blind, I 
daresay. It was curious, perhaps. Had 
she forgotten her awkward surmise at Trou- 
viUe .? 

Not a bit. But that surmise concerned 
the past, and she wanted to make the 
future safe. Showher a better way than 
impressing Ted's wife with a thorough 
conviction of her duties and her respon- 
sibilities towards Ted. How could 
you } 

She believed she was making the future 
safe in this way. For her, there probably 
yawned yonder no inevitable at all. Ac- 
cording to her, all that sort of thing was. 
being guarded against. She didn't suffer, 
you see. 

Ah ! but Car did, though, and horribly, 
all through that last visit at Mallalieu. Car 
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suffered with the suffering that makes 
savage, that develops desperation, that 
results in simple recklessness. 

What had she done ? Only been forced, 
by one means and the other, to marry this 
man who was — ^what he was. Only been 
trying, God help her I to do her duty to 
him, — to remember always that she was 
his wife, — to forget always that, but for 
that robbery of her last chance, she never 
need have been his wife at all, but Don's ; — 
Don, whom she had tried to forget, too ; — 
Don, whom she had fought away from her ; 
— Don, who was gone away to the other 
end of the world for her sake. 

And was it for this that those inimical 
old eyes were to keep her under their hate- 
ful surveillance ? Was it for this that the 
tongues of those insufferable old maids 
were to clack Ted's wrongs at her eter- 
nally ? 
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Ted's wrongs, forsooth! What were 
Iters ? And was it for what she had done 
that, after outraging her at Trouville, Ted's 
mother was to condemn her again to sub- 
mit to all the old haranguing on that in- 
tolerable text, — Ted's happiness before 
all ? Ted's happiness, forsooth ! Where 
was hers ? 

Propulsion, you see — ^perpetual propul- 
sion towards an edge where the vertige d'en 
bas must seize all who stand, and can be 
successfully resisted by — how many ? 

But what Ted's wife suffered at the 
hands of his affectionate relatives was not 
all — not even, perhaps, the worst. 

His affectionate relatives went at Ted, 
too. I don't mean they went at him in a 
disciplinary way, and told him he had 
better be more careful, and not get brain- 
fever again, or anything of that sort. They 
never had perceived any but the most 
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venial want of care in Ted. And, now, 
the Duchess, anxiously on the watch as she 
was, with that terrible saying of Car^s in 
her ears still — even the Duchess could per- 
ceive nothing more than formerly. It was 
not, indeed, to be expected that she would ; 
and she did not ; and naturally grew fonder 
of her daughter-in-law in consequence. 

His relatives, then, did not go at Ted in 
a disciplinary way, but in this way. They 
gave him to understand that if all were 
not quite as he could wish in his domes- 
ticity, it was in some measure his own 
fault He was too easy-going. He was 
too sweet-tempered. He should assert his 
authority here. He should make himself 
of more importance there. He should not 
put up with this ; and he should put down 
that ; and insist upon the other. This 
was the sort of talk his sisters held with 
Ted. 
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It is only fair to him to state that he 
didn't appear to take kindly to their 
teaching ; that he cut it ungratefully short 
with a request of a peremptory nature that 
Jack and Oily would just leave him and 
Car alone, did they understand ? And he 
concluded with a cruel intimation that, 
if there was anything wrong in his 
domestic affairs, they might take their 
oaths their interfering would only make it 
worse. 

If proof of this assertion were needed,. 
Ted furnished it himself in a very little 
while. He had scouted his sisters' advice 
down at Mallalieu, as stated above. But,, 
for all that, it was not destined to be 
wasted. 

By-and-by, when he and Car were 
established in Wilton Crescent, convenient 
to the Duchess's eye, the scouted advice 
recurred to him ; and one day he thought 
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he'd begin to act upon it, and see what 
effect that would produce. 

And so it was that, to Car's wonder and 
disgust, Ted, who, whatever else he might 
be, had been alwaysya^'/^ d vivre hitherto— 
Ted began to develop new obnoxious ten- 
dencies, which made him exactly the reverse. 

At first Car yielded as a matter of duty ; 
whereupon Ted fancied his change of 
system paid, and worked it all the harder. 
In a little while it became unbearable. No 
sense of duty could stand this, Car found. 
So there were differences of opinion. 
These soon got to be what Ted denomi- 
nated " quiet rows." When both parties 
were sufficiendy irritated by a course of 
quiet rows, there would ensue what Ted 
further denominated a " flare up.'' 

After a flare up, Ted would retire into 
solitude to recover from the exertion of 
his authority ; and Ted's wife would be 
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left to wonder how much longer this could 
last? 

It was a wonder Ted seemed to have 
deliberately set himself to provoke in her» 
He took a morbid delight, she fancied, in 
arranging and bringing about these scenes. 

The poor wretch actually did, perhaps. 

" She'll see she ain't going to have it all 
her own way," he used to mutter, in his 
unholy solitude. " She'll see I ain't always 

going to stand everything. By ! I've 

loved her till I've got to hate her, I 
think." 

This was, no doubt, the state of mind he 
had got to, or could get to, now, in certain 
paroxysms of his disease. I daresay at 
last he did hate her. 

Of course all the differences of opinion, 
all the quiet rows, and all the flares up in 
the Crescent reached the ears of society 
through the usual channels by-and-by. 
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Some psychologists began to take an aes- 
thetic interest in the Malpas manage — in 
itself a very bad sign. 

"Wasn't there somebody else?" asked 
one of these. 

" My dear Frank, there's always some- 
body else/' the other answered. 

" IVe heard something about a cousin, I 
think." 

" Yes, Devlyn, whom they call the 
Devil." 

" I wonder we don't see him, Guy." 

"Probably," Guy de Lusignan opined,. 
" this Devil, like the real personage, under- 
stands that tout vient a point cL qui sait 
attendrey 

"It strikes me he needn't wait much 
longer, then," Frank Drasdyl said. 

And, indeed, when Devil Devlyn did 
make his reappearance in London that 
season, after that long cruise, Ted's wife 
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had been driven, and been carried, very 
close upon the edge. 

Ted used no such simile to express the 
fact, but he must have seen it. The mad- 
ness lurking in his blood must have begun 
to master him about then ; for I think he 
spared her nothing that could help her on 
and over. 

And presently, where, morally and meta- 
phorically, the slope was getting sharp, she 
and Don met. Prosaically and actually, it 
was outside Redmayne's. 

Lady Edward sat in the carriage there, 
whilst the Lady Jacqueline shopped within. 
All at once she turned her head and saw 
Don standing beside her, bronzed and 
Learded, with eyes that had grown hungrier 
than ever with their long fast from her. 

His name leaped to her lips in a little 
half-smothered cry. He, with those hungry 
^yes of his intent upon her face, was read- 
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ing there what had happened since he left 
her, that once, on the Trouville sands, for 
her sake. 

Only too plainly he read all; and he, 
too, had something to smother under his 
breath, then. 

But the Lady Jacqueline was imminent, 
and Car was fain to be found talking to 
her cousin with proper composure. So she 
started conversation on things in general 
forthwith. It was difficult to keep it going. 
Don let it drop so often. 

" You look awfully ill. Car." 

" I am perfectly well. Never mind my 
looks. Tell me where you have been ?" 

" Too far, it seems." 

" Will you, please ? Really round the 
world, have you ?*' 

" Where are you going to-night ? Any- 
where ?" 

" I don't know. Lady Beaudesert's. 

VOL. II. 16 
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And so you left the yacht at Marseilles ? 
Ah ! here she is." 

''Who?" 

" Jack Malpas." 

There was the Lady Jacqueline behind 
him, wondering who was in such close con- 
fabulation with Lady Edward. 

" Jack," Car said, coolly, " let me intro- 
duce my cousin, Don." 

The Lady Jacqueline first frowned — she 
hated being called Jack. Then she snorted 
— she had heard of " my cousin Don." 

There was little favour in the glance 
she bestowed on him ; there was even less 
in his. 

''An revoir. Car." 

The carriage drove off. 

" She's had a nice time of it with Jack 
and Co.," Don muttered, as he walked 
away to beg, borrow, or steal a card for 
Lady Beaudesert's that night. 
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Jack, of course, told the Duchess when 
she got home whom she had found leaning 
over Lady Edward's carriage-door. 

The Duchess merely said, " Oh ! indeed ?" 

The scenes in the Crescent were not en- 
acted before her, you understand ; and 
reports of what went on there at other 
times would naturally reach her ears last 
of all. 

So she merely said : Oh ! indeed ? and 
thought that she would keep another eye 
upon "my cousin Don," and nip any 
recrudescence of that sort of thing in the 
bud, if she should see any. 

Ted's wife told Ted who had come back. 

" I knew he would," was all the com- 
ment Ted made to her. He had already 
heard the news at the Club, and had com- 
mented on it in more forcible language on 
his way home. 

But, then, he had always been sure Don 

16 — 2 
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would turn up again. And, when Don did 
turn up, Ted had always been quite sure 
of what it would come to between them. 
He knew what he should have to do, and 
he meant to do it. Oh ! by George ! he 
meant to do it, safe enough. This, how- 
ever, he did not think it necessary to men-^ 
tion to Car. 

Some one else was told of Don's arri-^ 
val. There was a dinner in the Crescent 
that day. Our friend. Lady Cassilis,. 
was among the number of the guests. 
When she was told who had reappeared,, 
her robust appetite was much impaired. 

My lady, as we are aware, no longer 
enjoyed her child's confidence ; still, she 
could guess pretty well how matters were 
going. And she was growing daily more 
and more uneasy about Car. 

It was hard, my lady used to sigh, that 
she should have to be uneasy, — very hard. 
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Such an eligible match as this ought to 
have precluded the possibility of anxiety, 
surely. It was an eligible match — there 
could be no doubt of that. Wouldn't any 
mother have jumped at Lord Ted ? Hadn't 
many a mother jumped in vain ? Who 
could say she had not acted for the best ? 
And yet things were not as they should be. 
And how was that ? 

It may be that some vague suspicion of 
the truth, as regards her eligible son-in-law, 
crossed my lady's mind about that period. 
Vague as it was, it was no doubt too terri- 
ble to be entertained for a moment. It 
was much more feasible to lay the whole 
blame of all that was not right upon her 
obnoxious nephew. Car, it really seemed, 
had not got over that unlucky penchant for 
her cousin, as she ought to have got over 
it. Heaven knew what Ted had dis- 
covered, or imagined he had discovered. 
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at Trouville ; but of all the harm that had 
been done, Rawdon s going there, and 
talking as he did, was the cause. Rawdon,. 
in short, had been, and was still, my lady 
feared, the root of all the evil. And, just 
at a moment which my lady's instinct told 
her was most dangerous, here was Rawdon 
come back again. 

Well, she had her maternal feelings,, 
though she was a model mother; and I 
don't much wonder that her dinner was. 
spoilt by the news. 

What was worse was that she couldn't 
even recoup herself at Lady Beaudesert's 
supper by-and-by. The first person she 
saw when she and Lady Edward made 
their entry, was this dreadful Rawdon. 
And he had only reached London the 
night previously. It was quite patent why 
they found him where they did, — patent to 
her ; patent to the Duchess, who put her 
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eye on the enemy forthwith ; patent to 
Ted, and people in generaL 

" Ah ! Devlyn. Quite expected you," 
Ted remarked, and passed on without 
meeting Don's glance. 

" How did he know she would be here ?" 
my lady was asking herself, as she, too, 
passed on, after an icy : "How d'ye do, 
Rawdon ?" 

" Of course she told him," Jack Malpas 
was saying to the Duchess. 

" Rather cool," commented people in 
generaL 

Car felt a watch was on her. 

" Let them watch. What harm am I 
doing ?" she thought 

She was walking through a Lancers with 
Don, just then, talking pluie et beau temps, 
as everybody could hear. 

After that, he was to be seen nowhere 
near her, till he came to claim her for that 
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one waltz after supper, during which, for 
aught anybody could hear, they might have 
been talking/////^ et beau temps, still. 

Better not have had that waltz, perhaps, 
all the same. It happened to be the 
Soldaten-Lieder ; and the last time they 
had danced together, and to it, was that 
night at Greyminster. 

However, one waltz, even though it 
were the Soldaten-Lieder^ was no breach 
of the conventionality canon, at any rate. 
And that was all that happened that night 

In the morning, though, there happened 
this. Lady Edward, it seemed, was ac- 
customed to take a constitutional canter 
somewhere about 8.30 a.m., weather per- 
mitting. Weather permitting on that occa- 
sion. Firefly, the mare, stood at the door 
as usual. In due course she and her mis- 
tress were swinging along up the Row. 

Half way up, they were met by some- 
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body coming leisurely down, behind, a ma- 
tutinal cheroot, on a big brown. Oddly 
enough, it turned out to be Rawdon. I 
believe he explained that old Indian habits 
stick to one, and that he was accustomed 
to ride before breakfast, too. 

So the cousins rode up the Row toge- 
ther, and back, and parted at the Corner. 
And, again, that was all. 

But who stood behind a tree in the side- 
walk, and saw them ; and whose face was 
it that grew so sharpened and distorted 
with mad suspicion, and rage, and hate, 
that you would scarcely have recognised 
it ? Who went homewards, swearing that 
he'd have to do it before very long, and 
brooded so direfully over his wrongs that 
he was half-inclined to go and do it then ? 

Not Ted ? And yet, if not Ted, how 
did Ted know about that ride so soon ? 

" Never mind how I know,'' he told his 
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wife by-and-by ; " I know you met him 
there this morning. Now, we won't have 
any more of that" 

No doubt there followed a quiet row. 
But Lady Edward did not ride before 
breakfast for some mornings afterwards. 
Eventually Don enquired why. Do you 
wonder she was irritated enough to tell 
him ? 

That day he met Ted at the Club. 

" You seem fond of early rising, Mal- 
pas," Don said, before a whole smoking- 
room ; " will you come and ride to Wimble- 
don with me to-morrow ?" 

Ted smiled queerly at his evening paper. 
No one but Don heard what he muttered 
behind it, and without raising his eyes. 

" Wimbledon won't quite suit We'll 
have to go further than that, you and I, — 
when the time comes." 

Car had the Row to herself on that 
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morrow. Who certified Ted of the fact ? 
Not that little man, utterly nondescript, 
utterly unremarkable, who sate sunning 
himself on a bench, gazing at nothing 
through his lack-lustre eyes, — who ap- 
peared to Baines presently in the simili- 
tude of a racing tout, and whom Baines 
introduced as such into his master's pri- 
vacy ; — not that little man ? 

Fm afraid it was that little man, though. 
In fact, it seems pretty clear that poor Ted 
had brought himself to use such means as 
this for the acquiring of knowledge. 

Well, now he knew that his wife had 
been riding with no one nearer her than 
her groom, that time. 

But, though Rawdon Devlyn might 
ride to Wimbledon, and Ted's wife to 
Kensington, yet they might meet some- 
time somewhere. I fear it is useless to 
ignore the fact that it was that little man's 
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mission in life, just then, to find out if they 
did. 

Of course, if, or when, they only met in 
society, Ted didn't want that little man's 
lack-lustre eyes ; he could see for himsel£ 

There was nothing much for him, or any 
one else, to see on such occasions, to be 
sure ; — nothing particularly noticeable. 
The Duchess saw nothing, for instance, 
albeit her visual organs were employed as 
we know. The Ladies Jacqueline and 
Yolande, with the best will in the world, 
could surprise nothing. Yet, the maternal 
anxiety of that model mother. Lady 
Cassilis, was ever increasing. And you 
remember Ted's last three words to Don, 
just now, — 

** When the time comes." 

I suppose he felt convinced that the time 
he meant must come, however harmless 
appearances were. 
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My lady's anxiety reached speaking- 
point at length, and she made her son-in- 
law a suggestion which might have post- 
poned the crisis a little, perhaps. 

" \ think," she said one day, *' you 
ought to take Car out of town." 

" Oh ! ah !" he returned, with a thin 
laugh, " what, in the middle of the season ? 
She wouldn't go, mother-in-law.*' 

" I think you ought to insist upon her 
going." 

" Insist ! You forget Tm only her hus- 
band." 

•' She's not well at all." 
" She's well enough. That's not it. I 
know what you're driving at. Out with 

it. You're afraid of ?" 

" I — I'm anxious, Edward," my lady 
faltered. And, for a model mother, she 
looked very anxious. There was more 
emotion on her florid featuring than any- 
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body had ever beheld there before, I 
fancy. 

"I say you're afraid of him — Devlyn. 
Well," Ted sneered, "you're welcome to 
your opinion of your daughter, you know." 

She thought it wiser to let this pass. 

" Why don't you go down to Mallalieu ?" 

" Because," Ted said, " I don't choose, 
— ^that's why." 

- But—" 

"There's no but about it I don't 
choose to tell all the world what you and I 
thinky my lady, till Pm sure. When I am, 
I know what FU do." 

She left him, feeling not only anxious, 
now, but frightened. She tried Car. 

Lady Edward listened stonily for a while 
to what her parent had to say. When 
women who are wives reach a certain stage 
on the wrong road they would listen stonily 
to the pleadings of an angel from heaven 
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to save their souls alive. Ted's wife had 
reached this stage, though I haven't con- 
sidered it necessary to follow her through 
all those intermediate ; and my lady, her 
mother, was not an angel from heaven 
exactly, you see. 

" Wouldn't it have been advisable to 
think of all this before you burned what 
would have prevented it, mother?" Car 
asked when her parent paused. 

Was retribution overtaking this model 
mother ? 

'*I did it for the best; indeed, I did," 
was all she could say. 

" And, then," Car went on, " you talk of 
duty, and so forth. I'm rather tired, do 
you know, of trying to do what you call 
my duty to Ted." 

"But he's your husband, remember," 
urged my lady, still mechanically trusting 
in the old prophylactic. 
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" I never forget he is my husband — 
thanks to you," returned the daughter. 

" I did it for the best— I did it for the 
best," my lady moaned pitifully enough, if 
the other could have spared her any pity. 

** Do you know what you did ? Do you 
know what my husband is ? It's as well, 
perhaps, you should." 

They were quite alone ; but Ted's wife 
whispered the next two or three words. 

'* Didn't you know, mother ?" 

"Oh!" my lady fairly sobbed, "that 
you, my own child, should ask me that" 

" I mean, the thing was so evident, that 
I found it out — " 

"When?" 

" The day we were married. Now, do 
you understand ?" 

My lady did understand with a venge- 
ance. All the real woman in her cried out 
then. 
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"Tell him to go away from you, Car. 
Tell him he must go." 

Car shook her head. 

** He must, — he must, for your sake." 

" He did once, for my sake. I doubt if 
he'll do it again." 

However, she asked him. 

Out of Don's eyes the devil gazed at 
her triumphant. 

" Whenever you like, and wherever you 
like," he said, slowly ; " but, this time, I 
don't go — ^alone." 

No wonder she shuddered, for she was 
standing on the edge at last; and she 
knew it. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OVER. 

^OING over was, now, only a 
question of time and oppor- 
tunity. However, she didn't 
go as soon as certain on-Iookers expected. 
The season was drawing to a close. In 
another week or so, my lady in Brook 
Street was almost beginning to hope Car 
would be safe out of London and down at 
Mallalieu. There were no outward and 
visible signs of the imminence of the cat- 
astrophe up to the very day it occurred. 
This is how it was brought about. 
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There was a certain dilettante artist — one 
Paul Jenour, whose name you may per- 
•chance have heard before — ^who sometimes 
painted portraits for his pleasure. 

There was also a certain Lady George 
whose portrait was being painted for Paul 
Jenour's pleasure just then. And Car had 
attended two or three of the series of 
^Sances in the dilettante's work-room,— a 
work-room in a garden down at Kensing- 
ton. 

Ted knew of this through his peculiar 
sources of information. But it ^likewise 
was certified to him in the same way that 
^*the other party" had never once been 
even in the neighbourhood on these occa- 
sions. Which caused the miserable wretch 
to entertain doubts of the efficiency, as an 
observer, of that nondescript and unre- 
markable little man who was always gazing 
at nothing with lack-lustre eyes. 
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Still, having put the matter into that 
little man's hands, Ted was fain to leave it 
there; and wait. It was ghastly work,, 
though, that waiting. 

However, one day, Ted's wife left home 
to call in the Square according to appoint- 
ment, to pick up her friend Lady George, 
and drive with her down to the studio. 
And Ted saw his wife start and then — ^re- 
sumed his waiting, I suppose. 

Lady Edward reached the Square in due 
course. There she was told that her ladyship 
was already gone. To Kensington, Car 
naturally concluded; and, as she herself 
was late in calling, this seemed explicable.. 
So to Kensington she followed. 

Jenour's old French bonnCy who looked 
after his domestic arrangements generally,, 
ushered miladi into the painting-room with 
many rivirenceSy and much chatter, as. 
usual ; but retired without any explanation 
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of the fact that the painting-room was 
^mpty. Where were they, Car wondered. 
The doors into the garden stood wide 
open. They were in the garden, perhaps. 

She passed on to the lawn to look. And 
on the lawn she beheld Rawdon. 

Now the pleasure of a tite-a-tite with 
Rawdon was a pleasure all the more 
piquantly alluring since it had become a 
sort of sin, you understand. Car would 
Tiave risked a good deal for the sake of it ; 
but she couldn't stand being manoeuvred, 
not to say inveigled, into it in this way. 

She was very angry. Till she saw in 
Don's astonished stare, and heard in his 
eager but surprised tone that he at least 
was innocent of any share in any 
manoeuvre. They had never used any 
•coiiventional humbug to one another, these 
two ; they understood one another too 
well. 
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Car believed directly that Don had 
never expected to see her there. 

" But where is Lady George ?" she 
asked. 

" I haven't the slightest idea," Don said. 

" And Mr. Jenour ?" 

" That old woman told me Paul would 
be here pour sur in a little quarter of an 
hour, when I came. Or I shouldn't have 
waited." 

"Well," Car decided, "as neither of 
them seem to be coming, I shall go back." 

" I think, as neither of them are here 
yet, you might give me five minutes." 

" Not one." 

So it ended in her giving him an hour. 

He employed it principally in demon- 
strating to her that things couldn't possibly 
go on longer as they were. I suppose she 
required as much time to combat his asser- 
tions and arguments. At any rate, when 
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she looked at her watch next, the one hour 
had lengthened very nearly into two. 

And very nearly the whole of those two 
hours a nondescript and unremarkable little 
man had been employing his leisure and 
his lack-lustre eyes in his own peculiar 
fashion outside. By-and-by, he had not 
so much disappeared, because nobody had 
dreamed of noticing him, aS ceased to 
be there. He had, in fact, unobtrusively 
hailed a passing hansom, and, I am sorry 
to say, was heading for Wilton Crescent as 
hard as cab-horse could be got to go. 

Inside the low garden- wall. Lady Ed- 
ward was looking at her watch the next 
time. 

" Good heavens ! How awfully late !" 

It was rather late. I shouldn't wonder 
if Don said it was too late. But she got 
away from him, and hurried out through 
the painting-room. 
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What a horrible guilty feeling she was 
conscious of, as that old Frenchwoman 
curtseyed her to the carriage. What did 
that old Frenchwoman think of her ? And 
Jeames who let down the steps, and 
Chawls, wide-awake now again, on the 
box ? 

Nothing of the kind she imagined, most 
likely. But that guilty feeling made her 
nervous, — more nervous, as it makes most 
women, than the guilt itself. 

What would Ted think if he knew ? 
Well, Ted wouldn't know. And, then, she 
remembered that he had known of that 
meeting in the Row almost as soon as it 
had happened. Before she got home her 
nervousness had become a nameless fear, — 
a presentiment, perhaps, of what was now 
bound to be. 

For as Ted's wife alighted at her door 
there fell an uncanny thing at her feet, — the 
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3ong shadow of a certain little man who 
was going now to finish what he had to do. 

It being late, Lady Edward went up- 
stairs straight to dress. 

She had just rung for Lucy, the maid, 
when Ted's head appeared in the doorway. 

" I want to speak to you,'' he said. 

** Now ?" 

" Yes." 

She thought she saw in his face that her 
fear had got a name. 

" What is it ?" 

He shut the door behind him, and locked 
it, and came close to her. 

She was sure she could give a name to 
Jher fear, then. 

** Where have you been ?" he asked. 
His face was grey as death ; the muscles 
twitched convulsively. Low as he spoke, 
the strain he had to put on his voice to get 
out his words was intense. 
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• 
No wonder she was afraid of him. But 

what name did he give her fear ? What 

name but one name could he give it ? 

" Where have you been ?* 

" You know. To Kensington.*' 

" With that woman ?" 

" With Lady George ? No." 

" I wondered what you'd say. See 
this." 

And he showed her what was crushed 
in his hand. This was a note of Lady 
George's inditing, addressed to Car, and 
opened. In it. Lady George intimated 
that that provoking Jenour had put her 
off, and that the next siance was postponed 
till the morrow. 

"This came after you were gone, of 
course." 

" Then how could I tell ?" 

" As if it weren't a plant. As if there 
weren't a pair of you. You went all the 
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same, because you went there to meet him. 
And you met him." 

" Ted, I swear to you '' she cried. 

"You 11 swear you weren't two hours 
with him alone, perhaps ?" 

" Well ?" she answered, no longer afraid 
of him after this ; " and if I was ?" 

" And if you were, what are you ? Ah I 
you'll come to me and swear you're inno- 
cent with his mark on you, eh ? Go back 
to him with mine." 

Something, not good to write. And a 
long, low, moaning cry. And the laughter 
of that hapless madman as he stood and 
looked for a moment at his handiwork, and 
then turned and went to his own place. 

Lucy, the maid, met him on the stairs. 
The sight of him sent her hurrying into 
the room he had just left. 

"My lady, my lady, what's the matter ? 
What are you doing ?" 
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i 

Car was covering her head, and veiling 

her face — there was that across it, too 

plainly then, which you had hardly cared 

to see — Car was shrouding herself in a 

shawl — Car was going — where ? 

The girl half guq^sed, just as she half 

understood what had happened. She knew 

the state of the case between my lord and 

my lady pretty correctly by this time^ I 

suppose. She was devoted to Car, too, 

with a devotion not common amongst her 

kind. But this was awfully serious — ^this 

that her mistress seemed to mean doing. 

In spite of discipline, in spite of devotion, 

or, may be, in her devotedness, the girl 

clung close to the fugitive and tried to stay 

her. 

'' Don't, my lady, don't do that." 

" Let me go," Car bade her. " Hush ! 

<3o you want them all to come and see what 

he has done to me ? Let me go." 
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And then the girl let her go ; for she 
at any rate saw what he had done. 

Car glided downstairs like a shadow — 
like a shadow across the hall — ^through the 
open door, past her Cerberus eating the 
evening air outside on the steps — ^soswifdy 
past him that she had vanished before the 
flaccid muscles of his folded neck could 
turn his head to look after her. Cerberus 
believed it was Miss Lucy, my lady's maid, 
who had vanished round the comer, till a 
few minutes later he beheld Miss Lucy, 
unmistakably, walk forth in a composed 
and business-like fashion, and turn that 
comer, too. Then Cerbems didn't know 
what to make of it. 

Once round the comer, and out of his 
sight, the girl's composed and business-like 
walk changed on a sudden to a run. She 
ran till she met a cab. Then she told the 
driver to drive her fast to Brook Street 
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She was a sharp little maid, this. It 
hadn't taken her long to decide that what 
she ought to do was to say nothing to any- 
body, but go straight to my lady's mother, 
and tell her everything. And her decision 
was acted upon as promptly as it was 
made. 

She went straight enough to Brook 
Street But Lady Cassilis was not yet back 
from the Park. Well, she must wait then, 
she supposed to Mr. Harris. The gallant 
Harris did his best to make the wait agree- 
able to Miss Lucy ; but he couldn't make 
it less than half-an-hour. 

Just that thirty minutes before my lady 
got the news, then, Car had rushed, like a 
hunted thing, up the staircase of certain 
chambers where Don abode, right into 
Don's arms as he crossed the landing to 
come down. 

"Car!" 
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He guessed what had happened, but not 
quite all. That was not revealed to him 
till he had lifted her in his arms into the 
light of the room beyond ; and bonnet and 
veil had fallen off, and he saw Ted's mark 
upon her face. 

"What's this.?*' 

** This is how he sent me back to you. 
Will you take me, Don ?" 

Perhaps it was as well she insisted that, 
if he did, he should take her away — no 
-matter where — only away from hiniy that 
night ; perhaps it was as well that, if they 
were to go anywhere that night, there 
wasn't much time to spare. Otherwise, I 
have an idea, there would have been done 
something an intelligent twelve might have 
called murder, on the body of one Edward 
Malpas to wit, before the sun rose next 
morning. 

That, however, was a pleasure postponed 
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— not for very long, Don thought And 
now, where would Car like to go ? 

As It didn't much matter where thejr 
went, and as Paris always seems naturally 
to suggest itself as a first stage on these 
occasions, they went to Paris. 

A litde man, who might have been in 
the receipt of fern-seed, stood close behind 
Don, presently, at the Charing Cross pigeon^ 
hole, while he took the tickets. This little 
man politely ceded his place to the next 
applicant, and followed the two people he 
was interested in on to the platform. His 
lack-lustre eyes assured him that they had 
passed the barrier ; and then he had only 
to let the governor know where the parties 
had took tickets for, and that little man's 
mission would be accomplished. 

Meanwhile, my lady in Brook Street 
was listening to what Lucy the maid had 
come to tell her. The girl's first five words 
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told all. My lady heard them, pale, but 
perfectly self-possessed. She had gone in 
fear and trembling of late that this thing 
would happen. Now it had happened, she 
rose to the emergency — cool, clear-headed, 
practical, resolute. The girl marvelled 
at her. 

" Can't I save Car yet ?" my lady was 
thinking. " How ?" 

She reflected intently for a couple of 
minutes. Then she thought she saw how. 

But if Car was to be saved to any pur- 
pose, there was something also which 
must be saved too — ^appearances, namely. 

The practical and resolute woman didn't 
despair of doing that also. 

Could she trust the girl ? That was the 
first question. She must trust her. That 
was the only answer. So she gave Lucy 
certain precise, though brief, instructions as 
to what she was to do and say in the Cres* 
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cent ; and then Harris was bidden to call 
a cab ; and my lady and the hand-maiden 
drove off. Harris understood something 
was the matter with Lord Hedward. And 
Harris winked subtilly to himself. Of 
course Harris knew what that meant. 
Which that were why Miss Lucy kep it 
so dark. 

My lady stopped her "growler" in 
Piccadilly, and left her young accomplice to 
make the best of her way home, and 
carry out her secret instruction. 

She herself drove on down St. James's 
Street, and stopped again at her nephew's 
number. She beckoned the Janitor to 
the cab-window, and asked him a ques- 
tion. 

The Janitor tried to peer through the 
thick veil that hid his questioner's face, 
and hesitated in his answer. There was a 
metallic clinking sound. The Janitor's 
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hesitation was overcome. He answered 
promptly. 

Well, yes, there was a lady. And she 
Jiad just went off with Sir R. Couldn't 
say where they was going, mum ; but had 
•caught something about Paris ; and was 
•quite sure about Charing Cross. How 
long was it ? Not above five minutes. 
Charing Cross, cabby, look alive. 

My lady got her ticket for Paris, just in 
time. For as she passed the barrier in her 
turn, yonder, at the far end of the platform, 
she saw Rawdon, her nephew, beyond all 
xioubt, putting a shrouded figure into a 
^carriage, whereof a subsidized guard did 
forthwith close and lock the door. 

That was enough. My lady quietly put 
herself into a corner of the next compart- 
ment. The whistle shrilled, the engine 
^shrieked, and the Paris mail started. 

Lucy the maid had about got back to 

18—2 
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the Crescent by then. By then, too, it was 
generally understood in the establishment 
that its mistress had — ^gone. 

Lucy appeared. Cerberus was downi 
upon her directly. 

" Of course I know all about it," Miss 
Lucy said ; " didn't you see my lady run 
out like mad ? Didn't you see me run 
after her? Well, her mamma have been 
took ill in Brook Street. He come and 
told her just as I was going to dress hen 
That's where we've been ; and that's where 
she is." 

This version held water, — for a while,, 
anyhow. The conversation below stairs 
turned. Turned upon that little man who 
had been to see him again that night. 
Speculation grew rife as to what that little 
man came for. 

Cerberus averred he'd swore awful at the 
little man during his last visit. Cerberus 
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could hear him in the hall. And, after the 
little chap had gone, he had walked out as 
white as a sheet ; and Baines was packing 
a portmantle. On the whole, Cerberus 
inclined to the opinion that there was some- 
thing up. 

After hearing his spy's last report, the 
wretched Ted had, indeed, used the sort of 
language Cerberus had described ; and, 
whilst Baines packed that portmanteau, had 
^emerged from his maddening solitude, and 
was now showing that ghastly white face 
•of his at the club. 

However, he hadn't hurried down there 
for companionship precisely, you under- 
stand ; or rather, it was only companionship 
of a certain sort he wanted. 

In the coffee-room, they told him, the 
man he asked for was to be found. And 
there Ted found him, just finishing his 
dinner. 
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Ted came and sat down at the diner's 
table, put his elbows on it, and his ghastljr 
white face between his hands, and begao 
to talk in low husky tones. 

Captain O'Hara's coffee-cup made pause^ 
presendy on its way to his lips. 

"What?" the Captain ejaculated. He 
was a man of Ted's old regiment ; he knew 
both the parties concerned very well ; and 
he had his opinion about the Malpas 
nUnage; but he had not quite expected 
this — so soon. 

"What?" 

Ted nodded, and went on with his low,, 
husky talk. 

" And you mean to — ?" O'Hara asked,, 
with a significant little gesture. 

" Rather." 

" Hum r 

'' Well ?" 
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"Well, it's a d — d serious thing, you 
know, my boy." 

** You'd rather not, in short ?" 

" I don't say that, Ted." And, though 
his face was decorously grave, the Irishman 
couldn't help his eyes tvyrinkling at the 
prospect of — of what was going to come 
oflF;— " I don't say that." 

" Say yes or no, then." 

"God bless you, old fellow," the other 
murmured with much effusion ; " I'll see 
you through." 

" All right. Gome along, then." 

"Too late to-night, ain't it?" O'Hara 
said, glancing at the clock ; " mail's gone 
by now." 

" There's the other line. I told my man 
to meet me with my things at Water- 
loo." 

" Means business, evidently," O'Hara 
thought as they went downstairs. 
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" We'll just call at my diggings for the — 
for my traps, as we go," he said. 

Amongst the Captain's traps was a cer- 
tain long plain oak case. He patted this 
affectionately as he put it up. 

"Who'd ever have thought yoiid be 
wanted again," he chuckled, apostrophising 
the contents ; " this does a fellow good." 

He was in such good spirits that he had 
** to take a pull" at himself perpetually all 
the journey, out of deference to Ted's 
affliction. 

Poor Ted! It made the madness in 
him blaze afresh to turn his hot eyes Trou- 
ville way as the Southampton steamer 
neared Havre next morning. 




CHAPTER X. 

MY LADY TO THE RESCUE. 

J; HE Paris mail that bore my lady 
to the rescue ran through its 
accustomed stages much as usual. 
My lady, fagged with the excitement, 
faint for want of her dinner, tired with the 
hurry, and the jolting of that grewsome 
" growler,'* anxious about the result of her 
expedition, but resolute and cool and 
staunch as ever, lay quiet in her corner all 
the way to Dover, planning the modus 
operandi of Car's rescue. 

Of course she saw that, till they got 
to Paris, she could do nothing but keep 
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out of their sgliL It would be no use 
to pounce iqx>n tibe ravisher em route^ 
She couldn't stc^ his carrying off his pre>\ 
any more than she could stc^ tibe mafl. 
There would only be a scene ; and 
a scene meant scandal Besides, even 
though she weren't to pounce upon him, if 
Don only got the faintest notion she was in 
pursuit, it would be easy enough for him 
to make all pursuit fruidess by making it 
prolonged. 

But when they got to Paris — well, then 
my lady meant to try a coi^-de'thidtre 
which her clear-headedness had already 
conceived, and which her coolness and 
her resolution might be trusted to carry 
through. 

Dover. Then the train was halted on 
the pier. 

A smooth sea ; a warm night ; and no 
moon. 
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My lady followed the fugitives down the 
steps where the sparse lamps just made the 
darkness visible, not very nervous about 
detection. 

She ensconced herself on a side bench 
where the obscurity was most obscure. A 
dozen times, as she walked the deck with 
Don, Car passed her parent, so close that 
the latter could hear their talk about Ted 
and the hideous business of the blow, and 
so forth ; — ^so close that the mother could 
have touched her child's dress ; and did^ 
perhaps. 

Poor child! Poor Car! The mother 
was bitter against Don of course ; but the 
woman couldn't wonder at what the wife 
had done after what had been done to her. 

And this was the ending of an eligible 
match, was it ? A model mother's notions 
on the subject of eligible matches are stub- 
born things, I trow; but this one's were 
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modified somewhat, may be, by such re- 
sults as she had under her remorseful eyes 
that night Well, well, — please God, she 
might save her child from worse still. 

Calais. The slimy slippery Quai de 
Mar^e. A drab-lined French compartment 
next to theirs. The usual false start that 
comes to the interminable stop at the 
buffet; — ^at least, the stop there seemed 
interminable to my lady. She hadn't dined, 
remember. Her gastric juices were healthy 
and abundant, and in full flow. How she 
longed for the comfortingiomllon and galan- 
tine she dared not venture under the glaring 
gas to get ! As I said just now, retribution 
was assuredly overtaking this old lady. 

Car and Don passed her window by-and- 
by back to their coupi in front. 

" Poor thing !" my lady murmured be- 
hind her veil, " Tm glad shes had some- 
thing to eat, at all events." 
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Another start. In the coupi in fronts 
Car lay presently asleep with her tired head 
on Don's shoulder ; — he wondering once or 
twice where her head might lie if the re- 
verse of what he intended were to happen, — 
if, instead of his shooting Ted, Ted were to 
shoot him ? For of course shooting there 
would have to be. Even if Ted didn't 
mean it, there was a faint mark still on his 
wife's pale cheek that made the gazer at it 
murderous. 

But Ted did mean it. Don was quite 
sure of that There would be no pressure 
required. 

" I shall hear from him before to-day's 
out, I daresay," Don thought Indeed, to 
ensure hearing as early as possible he had, 
in total ignorance of the existence of a 
little man with lack-lustre eyes, left a line 
that bore Ted's address, with the faithful 
Brooks for delivery; and he calculated 
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Ted had known some hours ago precisely 
where he might be found the following 
morning. 

The mail rushed along. The night 
waned, the day broke, and my lady in the 
compartment behind started from a horrible 
night-marish nUlange of dreams, — dreams 
of anxiety and aspic, of remorse and Roe- 
derer, of her lost daughter and her lost 
dinner, — ^with the sun blazing in her eyes. 

Anon they clanked into the echoing pre- 
cincts of the Gave. 

The broad, uncompromising daylight of 
a salle (Tattente made it rather a nervous 
quarter of an hour for the rescuer. A dis- 
covery of her identity here would be fatal. 
Don would never give her another chance 
of getting at Car if she lost this. 

However, the chance seemed still hers 
when they were all three outside in the 
Cour. But then was just the critical 
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moment She must hear for herself where 
they were going ; and to hear for herself 
she must risk coming quite close. 

She risked it. Don hadn't the remotest 
idea who the stout woman might be who 
stood with her breadth of back to him ges- 
ticulating for a cab. 

" H6tel Westminster/' he said to the 
Jehu of his own vehicle. 

"H6tel Westminster," said my lady, 
two or three minutes afterwards, to the 
corresponding thong- wielder of hers. 

Two or three minutes apart, the two 
fiacres jogged along to the Westminster. 

My lady's turned in under one archway 
as Don's was about emerging empty from 
the other. This was exactly what she 
wanted. They had had time to settle. 
Now was her time to pounce. And 
pounce she did. 

Her Jehu didn't hinder her because a 
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couple of English half-crowns didn't 
exactly correspond to a couple of francs. 
A \oMXi^\n^ garqon who had stood staring 
superciliously at the baggageless Anglaise 
became amenable on the spot, somehow^ 
after a moment's conversation with Ma- 
dame ; and led the way with agility to the 
appartement occupied by Madame's rela- 
tives, just arrived. 

At the door my lady stopped him. She 
turned the handle herself, and walked in. 
Rawdon, gazing in rather a brown study on 
the Street of the Peace below, looked round. 

" Who the devil's this ?" he wondered, 
rather testily, and half aloud. He didn't 
in the least recognize his relative, muffled 
in her travelling cloak, and masked with 
her thick veil ; and he naturally never 
dreamed of such an apparition as Aunt 
Gwen there. 

He was beginning to point out to the 
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intruder that she had made a mistake, 
when my lady quietly unmuffled and un- 
masked herself, and stood revealed before 
him. 

The revelation was so utterly unexpected 
that, for perhaps the first time in his life. 
Devil Devlyn was fairly taken aback. 
Then the absurd awkwardness of the 
thing — the preposterous incongruity of my 
lady's presence, under the circumstances, 
struck him with so much force and point 
that he could not choose but laugh out- 
right. 

'^You! Well, by Jove !" 

Just then. Car, in an elaborate wrapper^ 
Don's forethought, I suppose, had pro- 
vided, amongst other things, for the Hegira, 
— Car in this elaborate wrapper, and with 
her fair hair all tumbled upon her shoul- 
ders, checked on her road to the bath by 
the sound of Don's voice in conversation, 
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and that sudden laughter, — Car peeped 
through the folding-doors my lady faced to 
see what Don was laughing at ; and saw. 

" Mamma !" 

Tableau, if you please. My lady had 
made her coup-de-thidtre decidedly. She 
had calculated the effect it would produce, 
and the advantage it would give her ; and 
her calculation seemed quite borne out 

Nothing could possibly have been more 
awkward than her entry upon the scene, — 
for them. 

Don didn't know how she was to be 
got rid of, though. She positively refused 
to go; and he couldn't very well cause 
her to be ejected vi et armis before her 
daughter. To be sure, there was the alter- 
native of changing their own quarters; 
but, as my lady coolly announced her de- 
termination not to let Car out of her sight 
again for a single moment, the alternative, 
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if adopted, would merely lead to having a 
scen6 outside instead of in. 

This being clear, there appeared to Don 
to be nothing for it but to — ^ask his relative 
to breakfast Which he did. 

When Car re-appeared by-and-by, she 
found her parent at the head of the table, 
pouring out coffee as composedly as though 
they were all three breakfasting in Brook 
Street. And her parent's composure was 
not by any means all assumed, either. 
Half, and more than half, my lady's mater- 
nal anxiety had been dissipated since she 
had seen her child's face in yonder door- 
way. Car could never have looked like 
that before her mother, my lady was con- 
vinced, if — if it were too late to try and 
save her. Car was safe enough now, if 
only appearances could be saved also. 

So the ravenous rescuer eat a well- 
earned breakfast in comparative peace of 
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mind. Car and Don exchanged glances^ 
during the progress of this refection, in 
which growing annoyance encountered in- 
creasing embarrassment My lady was 
mistress of the situation, there was no 
doubt about that. 

It was with a full appreciation of this 
advantage and of a very succulent repast,, 
that, when she had finished, she discoursed 
unto them so mildly. 

Edward's behaviour she admitted had 
been totally unjustifiable. But Car s dis- 
regard of conventionalities had been most 
culpable. Why hadn't she come to Brook 
Street, instead of setting off on such a wild 
flight as this with such an escort as her 
cousin } However, thanks to her, the 
speaker, even such mad imprudence as 
this might be repaired. Car must, of 
course, come back at once. 

" To him r Car said. '' Ah ! yes. He 
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told me to go to Don when he hit me. Do 
you suppose I'm going to have him hit me 
and tell me so again ?" 

" Not to him — to me/' 

" No," Don answered. 

" No ?*' my lady repeated, in the same 
quiet resolute tone she had employed all 
through. ** But if she is not to go back to 
her husband, and if she is not to come to 
me, her mother, will you be good enough 
to tell me what she is to do ? I really 
don't see." 

Don rose, and fell to pacing up and 
down the room impatiently. He had had 
•enough of my lady, and this sort of thing. 
He had counted on the uninterrupted en- 
joyment of some hours, at any rate, of 
domesticity, before it was necessary to 
shoot, or to be shot by, Ted Malpas ; and 
Jiere was this confounded Aunt Gwert — . 

Well, maybe it wasn't after all such an 

s 
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absolutely bad thing that Aunt Gwen 
should be here — till after to-morrow at any 
rate. He had, as aforesaid, a strong idea 
that on the morrow he and Ted would 
meet Suppose anything happened ? 

That reminded him that he hadn't seen 
Armand d'Ostaing about this business yet. 

He pretexted a cheroot, and went out to- 
look Armand up. 

My lady improved the opportunity. 
Car spent an awful afternoon — ^being saved. 

Don found his man on the Boulevard. 
He explained the business as they walked 
along. 

At La Purine's kiosk, whom should 
they encounter but 0*Hara, lately arrived 
from Havre, and coming out of the 
Grand. 

*' This is lucky," said that individual. 
" Devlyn, Malpas is here with. me. Of 
course you understand ?" 
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'* Of course. This is my friend Comte 
d'Ostaing. Armand, let me introduce 
Captain O'Hara, FU see you again pre- 
sently." 

D'Ostaing employed his English, on 
which he immensely prided himself. This, 
however, didn't prevent the pair settling 
everything to their mutual satisfaction. 

*^ To-morrow, at six, on my terrain of 
predilection, my dear," Armand reported 
later. ** I shall be with thee at five and a 
quarter." 

Two of the trio at the Westminster knew 
nothing about to-morrow at six, naturally ; 
but the evening was not altogether con- 
vivial. When he went away, Don took 
Car in his arms and kissed her, whether 
my lady had eyes or not. 
" Good-night, my darling." 

He felt it would be infernally hard if it 
were good-bye too. 



CHAPTER XI. 



THE END OF IT. 




[RMAND D'OSTAING'S ter^ 
rain of predilection was a cer- 
tain secluded clairiire in the 
Bois, where was transacted a good deal of 
the sort of business which had brought 
him, Don Devlyn, and a plump and rosy 
personage in black, there that morning, a 
little before the Neuilly clocks were striking 
six. 

The other people had not yet put in an 
appearance. Don was finishing his one 
permissible cheroot. Armand burnt a 
cigarette. The plump and rosy personage 
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in black, who was seated rather apart on a 
camp-stool, manipulated an elaborate snuff- 
box with the whitest and most womanly 
taper fingers in the world, while he caressed 
with affectionate and anticipative eye a 
hideous small arsenal of professional tools, 
laid ready in their shagreen case on a tree- 
stump beside him. This was Monsieur le 
Docteur Thi6baut — the famous Thiibaut 
whom some grim humourist had nick- 
named ** Le Medecin des Morts," — so many 
were the tall fellows whose last pulse-throbs, 
as they writhed upon the grass, with their 
heavy heads propped tenderly on his prac- 
tised knee, those white womanly fingers 
of his had checked off. For it was quite 
understood that you only had the benefit of 
Thiibaut's presence when your '* affair'* 
was " serious,*' when you honestly " meant 
business." Le Medecin des Morts declined 
to derange himself for a simple case of 
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pin-pricked honour, to be settled pleasantly 
au premier sang. Thi^baut must have a 
reasonable certainty of being " in at the 
death/' or Thi^baut wouldn't be in the 
bushiess at all. But if you were badly 
hurt, you secured his grateful interest at 
once. If your hurt were mortal, you com- 
manded his affectionate devotion. And 
when you died, you had, at any rate, the 
satisfaction, such as it might be, of dying 
under the cleverest chirurgical treatment in 
Europe. 

"Le M6decin des Morts" and d'Os- 
taing were old acquaintances. The former 
had been indebted to the latter for many 
an agreeable morning's work. He accepted 
an invitation to be present on this particu- 
lar occasion without hesitation or question. 
As he said, he had every confidence in ce 
cher Armand. 

So there he was on the camp-stool^ 
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manipulating his snuff-box, pleasantly ex- 
pectant. 

O'Hara and his man came on the ground 
as the distant clocks were striking. 

Everybody noticed at once that Ted was 
all wrong, somehow. His eyes were wild 
and bloodshot ; his face dead-white and 
working ; his hair dishevelled ; his dress 
disordered. He took no part in the general 
salute before the presentation of arms. He 
stood aside, while the preliminaries were 
gone through, glaring at the ground, and 
muttering incoherent things. 

As d'Ostaing observed to his com- 
patriot, the air and manner of this milord 
were sadly wanting in the decency of the 
situation. 

The scandalized O'Hara was fain to 
hope to heaven the other people would be 
kind enough to put this down to his man's 
being off his head with grief at what had 
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happened. He had been doing all he 
knew to bring Ted out fit ; but what could 
be done with a fellow, who, after he'd put 
himself in your hands, ^ould do nothing he 
was told ? Ted wouldn't go to bed at ten 
o'clock with his right forearm in a pitcher 
of Eau-de-Cologne. Ted wouldn't even 
lie quiet on the sofa with that forearm in 
an iced- water compress. Ted would keep 
prowling about all night, raving like a mad- 
man, and crying like a child, and liquoring 
up — by Jove ! he would do it — like worse* 
And Ted wouldn't button himself up in 
unrelieved black; would come as he was 
— hang it ! wouldn't even brush his hair. 
Ted, in fact, had behaved so bad all round, 
that, if it had been possible to wash his 
hands of him at the last moment, those 
hands the scandalized O'Hara would have 
washed then and there. 

He didn^t know then, and didn't find 
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out for another five minutes or so, that the 
poor wretch, who, between his fits of child- 
ish weeping and of "liquoring up," had 
raved through his last night like a madman, 
was mad. 

Thi^baut had an idea he was, and said 
so to d'Ostaing. 

By that time the distance had been 
paced, and the men were being placed. 

Armand shrugged his shoulders at the 
surgeon's notion. Mad or not, it was the 
milord who had brought everybody there. 
And they certainly weren't there to discuss 
his sanity. 

" But I can t shoot him like that, Ar- 
mand," Don said, looking across the twelve 
paces at his antagonist who had never once 
yet looked at him. 

The Frenchman shrugged his shoulders 
again. 

" At your ease, my dear," he returned - 
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^ he is capable to kill you, however— ^^2^/' 
And he handed Don his pistol. 

There was no room for further discussion. 
Ted had walked, steadily enough, to his 
place while Armand was speaking. But 
they noticed he never raised his eyes, till 
O'Hara put his weapon into his hand. 
Then he did ; and Thi6baut, watching him 
curiously, caught their expression. 

" Gare /" he cried, starting forward. 

It was too late. Quick as thought, the 
madman levelled the long deadly barrel, 
and fired. D'Ostaing, standing close be- 
side Don still, felt the wind of the ball. 
Don must have felt something more of it 
than that ; for he staggered, and reeled, 
and, before his astounded second could 
prevent it, fell. 

O'Hara almost shrieked. 

" D — n ! YouVe murdered him !*' 

The murderer burst into a yell of laugh- 
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ten Don had never moved. He lay 
there, stone-dead. 

Thi6baiit, on his knees, was bending over 
him. 

'' Diable! diable T 
^ The practised glance, the practised fin- 
gers, went searching, touching everywhere 
for the wound, 

" Diable ! diable /" in another key. 

Where was the wound ? 

" Aha !" 

A few drops of blood oozed through the 
hair about the left temple. 

Out came the scissors, — clip, clip. 

When there appeared — a small abrasion. 

" Bah r' said Thi^baut, rising. 

Dazed and dizzy still, but perfecdy alive, 
Devlyn propped himself up on his elbow. 
That hideous laughter behind changed to 
a sort of disappointed snarl, like a beast's. 
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Then the maniac flung himself against 
the three men who stood between him and 
his hate, and fought them, like a beast, 
tooth and nail. They got him down at 
last, though. 

« « « iie « 

Later that day all four of them stood by 
the side of a patient's bed in a Maison de 
Sant6. The patient wasn't raving then -; 
they had got him quiet enough. But that 
stupor, Thi6baut whispered, would merge 
mercifully in death very soon. When those 
closed eyes opened next it would be in the 
other world. 

Not quite ; for they opened then ; and, 
as they lit upon Don, there came back to 
them for a second s space the old look of 
the jealous hate that outlived all. 

And then Ted Malpas gave one great 

sigh, and turned his face to the wall, and 

so died. 

« « « « « 
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** It's very shocking," said my lady, by- 
and-by; "dreadful. But I must think 
about Car." 

" I'm thinking about her too, Aunt 
Gwen," said Don. It was curious how 
careful of Car and the convenances he was 
all at once. 

"It's time you did a little, Rawdon. But 
this Captain O'Hara. Can one depend on 
him ?" 

Certainly, Don believed. He had had 
some conversation with Ted's second after 
the affair. 

" It wasn't for me to baulk him, after 
the way he'd treated my cousin, if he 
wanted to fight," Don pointed out to the 
other man ; *^but, as a matter of fact. Lady 
Cassilis came across with her daughter that 
night." 

It was Jesuitical perhaps, but perhaps 
justifiable under the altered circumstances. 
VOL. II. 20 
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O'Hara stared rather at the matter of 
fact. 

" Malpas certainly had no idea of that," 
he said. " His idea was — ^^ 

" I know. And I quite admit that, after 
what he'd done to her, I did take his wife 
away from him, as far as bringing her over 
here goes. But then I brought my lady 
over, too." 

So he had — in a sense. 

I don't fancy O'Hara exactly saw it all. 
However, he saw what was expected of 
him. And that duel was not a thing to be 
talked about. So he kept his own counsel 
to outsiders. 

By-and-by the Duchess arrived, and 
made woful lamentation over her dead 
darling, and carried him home for burial. 

But she said terrible things about his 
widow, and utterly refused to see her 
daughter-in-law. 
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** Pooh !*' Fulke the Marquis would in- 
terpose, "what's the good of having a 
scandal ? What has she done ?" 

Whatever she had done, Fulke thought, 
she hadn't had a kid to cut him out 
of that money, now poor Ted was gone. 
He had no fault to find with Ted's 
widow. 

Howbeit, the Duchess still said those 
terrible things. 

My lady heard ; and went to the Bristol 
to see if her Grace would refuse to receive 
her. Her Grace did refuse to receive 
Lady Cassilis. 

" Very well," my lady said. And went 
home and wrote her Grace a little note, 
and called again next day, and was received 
immediately, 

" How dare you write to me like that ?'' 
the Duchess tried to bluster. 
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" How dare you talk of us like that ?*' 
enquired my lady. 

They stood eyeing one another in silence 
for a second or two. 

Then that cool resolute old eye of my 
lady's began to bear down the other 
woman's. 

" Duchess," my lady said, " if my 
daughter isn't treated in all respects as 
your son's widow, I shall dare to do what 
I've written, and you know it. Would 
you like everybody to hear Lord Edward 
died in a madhouse, and the doctor's 
reasons why ?" 

" Hush !" whispered her Grace. 

" Just so," said my lady. 

So, between them, it was all hushed 
up. 

Before Devlyn went back to London, he 
heard the last word about Madame Duroc, 
who was Mrs. Morton, from America, to 
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the world in general ; and who was sup- 
posed to be going to marry the Due 
dl^na. 

She had been found dead in her room at 
her villa on the Monte Posilippo one 
morning. The marks of the murderer's 
fingers were livid round her throat Her 
jewel case had been ransacked, and her 
femme de chambre had disappeared. The 
said feniTne de chambre had been seen once 
or twice in company with a suspicious 
looking stranger. Neither was ever seen 
again. 

Mr. Cardonnel, in retirement then, 
writing mimoires pour servir in cipher, 
I daresay, could have given that sus- 
picious looking stranger a name, per- 
haps. 

However, there was an end of the 
Duroc. 
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And by-and-by there was an end of Car s 
widowhood ; and the widow was Don's 
wife. 

"// ne ntanqtcait qtie c/il' as Guy de 
Lusignan said. 



THE END. 
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